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‘*UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE,” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Dip you ever chance to read Fir- 
milian—the most complete lite- 
rary mystification of modern times ? 
You may be sure, it has not been 
forgotten yet by the ill-used critics 
who sat in judgment on its merits 
and demerits, wagging their heads 
over its spasmodic vagaries (though 
some, tempering judgment with 
mercy, held out hope of amend- 
ment to the hot-brained offender, 
if he would but profit by their 
monitions) ; and who found out, 
when it was too late, that they had 
but fed the laughter of the veteran 
humorist, who, having spread the 
net, never stirred tongue nor finger 
till the grave Palladian birds were 
fluttering in the meshes. 

Truly, the mock tragedy deserves 
to be remembered on other grounds 
besides these. After all, the spas- 
modic element was not much more 
glaringly developed than in parts 
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of Festus, and others of the same 
school ; and many dramas, worked 
out in sober earnest, and profusely 
sprinkled with the midnight oil, 
lack the rhythm and power of 
the pasquinade penned for pas- 
time in the summer forenoons by 
Spey-side. 

There is great pomp and festival 
in the church of St. Nicholas. 
The sun streams full and fair 
through the gorgeous window; 
sweetly and slowly rises and falls 
the chant of the trained voices— 


There rolls the organ anthem down 
the aisle, 

And thousand voices join in its ac- 
claim. 

All they are happy—they are on 
their knees; 

Round and above them stare the 
images 

Of antique saints and martyrs; the 
censers steam 

With their Arabian charge of frank- 
incense ; 
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And every heart, with inward fin- 
gers, counts 
The blissful rosary of pious prayer. 


It is very still and dark in the 
vaults below, where the powder- 
barrels are stored, and where waits 
the busy mocker, holding the slow 
match that will anon send the souls 
of all those good worshippers above 
flitting hither and thither. After a 
while comes the last triumphant 
antiphon— 


Nicholai, sacerdotum 
Decus, honor, gloria : 
Plebem omnem, clerum totum— 


And then— 
[ Zhe cathedral is blown up.| 
Not long ago, I heard a man 
confess—he was not given to 
quaint fancies, nor specially sardo- 
nic or sombre of temperament— 
that he never listened to a mar- 
riage-service without thinking of 
that same cathedral scene. His 
experience of life, it appeared, had 
forced him to believe that, under 
the feet of most couples standing 
face to face before the altar, there 
is stored up more or less of com- 
bustible elements, the firing of 
which is mérely a question of time ; 
though the explosion may be long 
deferred, and, whenit occurs, may be 
attended with nothing more harm- 
ful than a little noise and smoke. 
But even this foreboder of evil 
would have been puzzled to dis- 
cover anything very threatening in 
the aspect of things, if he had been 
present on the morning when Mark 
Ramsay took Blanche Ellerslie to 
be his wedded wife. Though nei- 
ther the bride nor the bridegroom 
had turned the corner of middle 
life, they were quite old enough to 
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know their own minds ; and neither 
was likely to make a false step 
through impulse or from rashness. 
If there was little likelihood of 
intense devotion on either side, 
there was fair promise of the- plea- 
sant companionship which unites 
people endowed with similar tastes 
and facilities for indulging the 
same. 

Against this were to be set, 
of course, Ramsay’s antecedents, 
which certainly were the reverse of 
encouraging: but he had _ been 
more than twelve months, as it 
were, on his probation; and, so 
far as the world knew, had shown 
no signs of relapse. Society in 
general was disposed to give him 
credit for having turned over a 
new leaf. If he had not intended 
henceforth to do all things decently 
and in order, there was no earthly 
reason why he should have ham- 
pered himself with a wife or a regu- 
lar establishment. Kenlis Castle 
was a fine place, to be sure; but 
there were others quite as majestic 
on either side of the Border, the 
honours of which were done by 
bachelors in bachelor-fashion—in 
the most liberal sense of the word. 
Mark’s was one of the exception- 
al faces that never look weather- 
beaten, after a youth ever so 
stormy; and anyone, seeing him 
that morning for the first time, 
would have found it hard to be- 
lieve that half the stories told of 
him could be true. 


It was meant to be a quiet wed- 
ding, and the invitation-list was 
purposely limited; but the con- 
course of spectators, larger than 
was common in that fashionable 
church, proved that others besides 
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the intimate acquaintance of the 
contracting parties were curious to 
witness their espousal. Several 
of the wedding-party, to whom 
seats were allotted in the pews 
nearest the altar, may have felt 
like the Pope at Paris, when he 
said that ‘the greatest wonder 
of the town was to see him there.’ 
But not one of them seemed so 
thoroughly out of place as Mr. 
Anstruther. 

The colour and fashion of his 
garments—more funereal than fes- 
tive— would not have been so 
remarkable (for * Anglo-Indian at- 
tire is apt to be eccentric, especially 
when the wearer is not on speak- 
ing terms with his tailor) ; but the 
settled gloom of the man’s coun- 
tenance was not so easily to be 
accounted for; and the nervous 
discomfort of his manner could 
hardly be attributed to mere lack 
of familiarity with the forms and 
ceremonies of the Church as by 
law established. In his eyes— 
usually so hard and cold—there 
was a haggard look not pleasant 
to meet. Perhaps he was vaguely 
conscious of this; for, during the 
delay before the service com- 
menced, and throughout it, except 
when he was compelled to stand 
up with the rest, he kept his face 
always shaded with his long bony 
hand. 

Yet, when Blanche Ramsay 
turned away from the altar and de- 
scended the steps, leaning on her 
husband’s arm, it so chanced that 
the first glance that met hers, as 
she raised her eyes rather shyly, 
was George Anstruther’s. His tall 
lanky figure could scarcely fail to 
be prominent anywhere; and he 
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stood close to the aisle. A super- 
stitious person might have taken 
the omen somewhat to heart; and 
Blanche—who believed in the jef- 
tatura no more than she did in 
second-sight—was half inclined to 
regret she had so pressingly insisted 
on the presence of this especial 
wedding -guest. She never sus- 
pected, for a moment, that any- 
one there present could take more 
than a friendly interest in the ce- 
remony just concluded ; and—as 
for any malice or uncharitableness 
being stirred in the breast of so 
staid a personage as George An- 
struther— she was just as likely 
to impute such emotions to Mr. 
Brancepeth, who gave her away. If 
she had been forced to answer 
the question of Oswald Gauntlet’s 
searching eyes, she might possibly 
have felt rather timid, and just the 
least bit remorseful. But he would 
never have glared at her in that 
uncanny fashion. 

Men, out of Bedlam, or off the 
stage, very seldom do glare nowa- 
days. Those that she has jilted 
most cruelly, instead of confront- 
ing the bride at the church-door in 
the antique ballad fashion, bow 
their heads meekly and courteously 
as she passes out—even if they 
do not hum under their breaths Bé- 
ranger’s gay wicked refrain : 








Un doux espoir 
Me sourit encore 
De la couronne de la mariée. 


Nevertheless, the glimpse of that 
face did affect Blanche Ramsay 
with a faint presentiment of ill-luck ; 
and she shivered ever so slightly— 
even as Horace’s fair mistress may 
have done, when, stepping daintily 
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towards her litter, she caught sight 
of the snake 
Qui per obliquum similis sagitte 
terruit mannos. 

The wedding procession had 
scarcely passed down the aisle, 
when Mr. Anstruther began to 
make his way out of the church, 
muttering some excuse to his 
nearest neighbour about the heat. 
It was an odd pretext for him to 
choose, who had lived so long where 
go° in the shade was the normal 
state of the thermometer; and who 
had often, in old times, stirred the 
ire of portly dadboos by looking 
comfortably cool in an atmosphere 
that caused them to pant and per- 
spire. Yet it was not, perhaps, al- 
together a false one ; for there was 
a dark flush round either cheek- 
bone ; and, if you had touched his 
hand as he dragged his gloves off 
impatiently, you would have thought 
there was fever in his veins. But 
no one in the crowd through 
which he elbowed his way noticed 
anything strange in his demeanour; 
and the idlers outside never turned 
their heads to watch the gaunt un- 
gainly figure, hurrying away with 
long uneven strides through the 
glaring sunlight. 

The breakfast in Craven Square 
was not nearly so dreary as such 
entertainments are wont to be. 
The table was not crowded, and 
almost all who sat round it were 
in the habit of meeting each other 
daily. Formal speechmaking would 
have been utterly out of place there 
—so, at least, thought everyone 
except Mr. Brancepeth. 

This honest gentleman had not 
so many opportunities of airing the 
eloquence on which he rather 


prided himself, as to lose one when 
it presented itself. He had been 
a hard-working member of the 
Commons’ House for many years; 
but his maiden-speech was yet un- 
spoken. The ‘ whip’ of his party 
regarded Mr. Brancepeth with an 
immense respect and affection, as 
a model that hairbrained, garrulous 
legislators would have done well 
to imitate. He never asked im- 
portunate or impertinent questions, 
and when he was wanted was sure 
to be found in his place, ready to 
vote exactly as the keeper of his 
political conscience directed, listen- 
ing always—or seeming to listen— 
with impartial patience to the de- 
clamation on either side, but never 
to be biassed in the faintest de- 
gree by argument, persuasion, or 
diatribe. Surely he had a per- 
fect right to indemnify himself 
elsewhere for his silence at St. 
Stephen’s; and few grudged him 
that simple satisfaction. At quarter 
sessions, agricultural meetings, and 
all manner of county gatherings, 
Mr. Brancepeth was always listened 
to with greater attention than more 
brilliant orators could command; 
whilst he glozed on through one 
smooth period afteranother,enounc- 
ing truisms like startling verities, 
and winding up with a peroration 
in which there was seldom any de- 
finite conclusion. 

On occasions like the present 
he was great. The facetiz that 
formed his stock-in-trade were ra- 
ther trite and mild, but from long 
practice he had acquired a knack 
of setting them forth so that they 
did not seem so very threadbare ; 
and the fumes of champagne con- 
sumed at abnormal hours are apt 
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to make an audience rather indul- 
gent than critical. During the long 
purposeless afternoon, when the 
idea of dinner is as it were an 
abomination, we wax more cap- 
tious, to be sure; and wonder 
how we could have been weak 
and base enough to smile at the 
platitudes floating in our memory. 
But this is a mere question of 
digestion after all. If any of Mr. 
Brancepeth’s hearers felt bored or 
weary, they were polite enough to 
suppress all outward and visible 
signs thereof. So, in perfect charity 
with all man and womankind, he 
drank to the health of the bride 
and bridegroom, and finished with 
the comfortable conviction of hav- 
ing achieved no mean social suc- 
cess. 

La Reine Gaillarde had a keen 
sense of humour of her own; and 
you may guess that the exhibition 
was not particularly agreeable to 
her. But she was not inclined to 
be hard on any innocent weak- 
ness: her sigh of relief was not 
too audible, nor her smile too sa- 
tirical, when the orator sat down. 
Her lord and master had shown 
himself so very amiable about all 
arrangements, that she considered 
he had quite earned the license of 
making himself ridiculous if it so 
pleased him. Most men think they 
have done enough if they play 
father to a comparative stranger at 
the altar, without placing their man- 
sion at her disposal before or on 
the marriage-day. 

Mark Ramsay replied in half-a- 
dozen sentences; and this was the 
Only other interruption to the flow 
of general taik that went on plea- 
santly enough till breakfast brokeup. 


Availing herselfofthe widows’ pri- 
vilege, Blanche had dispensed with 
bridesmaids: so the cynics—if any 
such were present — were balked 
of the treat of hearing the acknow- 
ledgments of innocence and beauty 
spoken by the lips of Vere Al- 
sager. 

Amongst the advances of civili- 
sation made in this our century 
ought to be reckoned the shorten- 
ing of honeymoons. Very few con- 
versationalists can talk quite up to 
their mark, if they know they are 
expected to be amusing; and the 
effect of being expected to be ama- 
tive for a certain definite period 
must often be much the same. If 
our grandsires would confess the 
truth, we should hear, I fancy, that 
the sun drove his chariot some- 
what heavily before the twenty- 
eighth day of enforced seclusion 
closed in ; and, long ere that, there 
had been certain misgivings as to 
the perfect truth of the ancient 
adage—‘ Two are company : three 
are none.’ We have changed all 
this most assuredly. Even Mrs, 
Malaprop, whose matrimonial ideas 
were somewhat in advance of her 
age, would lift her brows in wonder 
over the curtness of some wedding 
trips. 

Dropping into a certain club 
on a murky afternoon in this very 
spring, to my great wonderment I 
lighted upon an ancient acquaint- 
ance in his accustomed place, 
smoking his cigarette, and sipping 
his ferroguet, in the contempla- 
tive fashion that is usual with 
him when the day is almost done. 
I rubbed my eyes, so to speak, 
thinking that I saw a vision; or 
that, at the least, I must have 
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been dreaming when I read, not 
twenty-four hours before, the an- 
nouncement of his marriage. In- 
clining to this last opinion, I ex- 
pressed it in so many words. 

‘There’s no mistake,’ Randal 
Lacy said placidly. ‘We were 
married all right enough; and we 
went down to ’ (the precise 
locality of the Arcadian hostel 
don’t signify): ‘but it rained all 
yesterday, and our windows were 
on the ground-floor, and the people 
walking under the veranda would 
stare at us; and so—and so—we 
came back to-day, you see; and 
I’m going to take Nellie to the 
Prytaneum to-night. We've got 
the stage-box; and she can sit 
back behind the curtain. Will you 
come? There’s lots of room.’ 

I don’t know a happier ménage 
than this has been, up to the pre- 
sent moment of writing, in a quiet 
domestic way; or one that holds 
forth fairer promise of so endur- 
ing. 

Now Ramsay did not appre- 
hend that either himself or Blanche 
would grow weary of each other 
in a ¢éte-d-tite, even if it was 
somewhat prolonged: but he had 
an objection on principle to cru- 
cial tests, and opined that suffi- 
cient solitude for all reasonable 
purposes could be found in the 
skirts, if not in the heart, of a 
crowd. If Kenlis Castle had been 
habitable, he would have gone 
thither straightway ; but there was 
much still to be done there before 
the bride could fitly be brought 
home. He might have found 
shelter in the country houses of 
half-a-dozen friends ; but Mark was 
not minded to begin his married 
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life by trusting to the mercies of 
another man’s household. On the 
whole, he thought that Paris would 
be as good a lounging-place as any ; 
and Blanche, when the idea was 
suggested to her, adopted it quite 
eagerly. So it came to pass that 
their second domestic dinner was 
eaten in the Place Vendéme. 

It was one of the close sultry 
evenings, more trying to natural 
complexions than the glare of lamp 
or sun. Blanche was quite refresh- 
ing to look upon in her pale-gray 
dress—relieved at the neck and 
wrist by trimmings of filmy lace— 
not a braid of her smooth soft hair 
ruffled orawry ; andwith just the faint 
flush on her cheek that an artist 
would have chosen to see there. 
Mark’s critical eye took in every 
point of the picture with profound 
satisfaction, as he realised how much 
more suited to his taste was that 
demure little person than any bril- 
liant beauty of the Fornarina type, 
magnificent in redundant outline 
and gorgeous colouring. 

Two days of Blanche’s exclusive 
society had made him more fully 
aware than he had ever yet been 
how thoroughly pleasant a com- 
panion he had found. There was 
nothing impulsive, or demonstra- 
tive, or expansive about her; though 
it was evident that she liked being 
petted above all things, she was 
not exacting, or lavish of her own 
caresses. It would have need- 
ed a very subtle analysis to dis- 
cover a single acid drop in all her 
composition; but there was no 
danger, with her, of being cloyed 
with too much honey. The very 
sound of her voice would have 
been a specific for more irritable 
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nerves than Ramsay’s; and the 
most indolent of talkers deemed it 
worth while to be amusing only to 
provoke one trill of her low laugh- 
music, 

With these thoughts in his mind, 
said Mark, after sitting silent a 
while— 

‘Is there anything you care par- 
ticularly about seeing here, Blanche ; 
or are any of your commissions very 
pressing? If not, I think we might 
as well move into cooler quarters 
whilst this heat lasts. Fontaine- 
bleau isn’t half a bad place : there’s 
always shade in the forest; and 
generally a breeze somewhere, if 
you know where to look for it.’ 

‘I’ve never been at Fontaine- 
bleau,’ she answered : ‘ but it must 
be quite charming in this weather. 
My commissions can wait ; and as 
for sight-seeing, I went through 
that penance long, long ago, 
when— 

Her face was a little grave as 
she stopped: the next instant, in 
spite of herself, she smiled. 

She always thought kindly, if 
not tenderly, of honest Walter El- 
lerslie. It was with him she had 
lionised Paris when they had been 
married about a year; and she re- 
membered how each morning at 
breakfast he used to pore over 
Galignani as if it had been a new 
drill-book—wrinkling his forehead, 
and knitting his brows, whilst he 
mapped out that day’s work—con- 
scientiously making a toil of every 
pleasure, after the fashion of a 
thoroughgoing British tourist. She 
had plodded through the weary 
round quite patiently then; but she 
had not forgotten her thankfulness 
when it was over. It was partly 
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those memories that made her 
smile; partly the contrast of the 
present with the past. Truly there 
was not much fear of any woman, 
travelling under Mark Ramsay’s 
escort, being driven against her will 
into the performance of any duty 
whatsoever, much less an irksome 
one. 

Thus the wise and worldly resolves 
of this pair went for naught, after 
all; and a full week of their honey- 
moon was spent, not only in soli- 
tude, but ‘under the greenwood 
tree.’ 

It was the very happiest week 
of all Blanche Ramsay’s life. 
Even had she visited it alone, the 
place would have had great attrac- 
tions for her. She liked intensely 
the slow drives through forest-land, 
and the long halts under the great 
oaks and beeches, that are just as 
liberal of their shade now, as when 
the beauties of the old time rested 
there after the ‘ Aad/ali / had been 
sounded over a hart-royal; she 
liked the ugly, formal gardens that 
can scarcely have changed since 
the reines méres rustled along their 
alleys; she liked the quaint, low- 
browed courts better than if each 
had been a model of architec- 
ture. In this fancy she was not 
alone. 

There are few places that bring 
up the past more vividly, to others 
besides antiquarians, than Fon- 
tainebleau. Though time, and 
neglect, and revolution have left 
their marks plainly enough there, 
a pleasant rococo savour still hangs 
about the place, heightened rather 
than marred by the restorations 
of the Citizen King. The double 
initials, ‘H. D.,’ intertwined so 
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tenderly, still look almost as fresh 
as when they were first set up to 
the glory of the superb courtesan 
who carried the garment of infa- 
my as if it had been a robe of 
honour. In the Galerie des Cerfs 
you can stand on the very spot 
where Monaldeschi was done to 
death under the eyes of the Swe- 
dish Messalina. Leaning out of the 
window of the Queen’s boudoir, 
you touch the espagnolette wrought 
by the cunning hand of Louis the 
locksmith ; and you can fancy the 
smile—half-kindly, half-scornful— 
with which the haughty Austrian 
paid the labour that proceeded of 
love. Altogether a place fitter to 
dream in, than many to which Art 
and Nature have been more kind. 
Blanche had no drawback to 
her pleasure, in a suspicion that 
her husband was bored. He had 
seen all these things before, of 
course ; but, if they had no fresh 
interest for him now, it was excel- 
lently feigned. Blanche could have 
stayed another and another week 
there, without a chance of growing 
weary ; yet, when the hot weather 
broke up in rain that looked like 
lasting, it was she who suggested 
a move back on Paris. It was 
just the instance of womanly tact 
that Mark could appreciate ; and 
that he could do so he showed 
plainly enough, though his appro- 
bation was not uttered in words. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THERE have been many changes 
in Paris of late years, besides those 
for which the Prefecture is account- 
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able: old types, no less than old 
streets, have been swept away; and 
the British resident has not been 
exempt from the spirit of change. 

A quarter of a century ago, he 
was a decent domestic creature, 
usually of a certain age ; not ab- 
solutely in embarrassed circum- 
stances, yet under necessity of re- 
trenchment ; and always bent on 
ministering to the educational de- 
mands of a growing family at a 
reasonable rate. Calum non ani- 
mum mutabat. After the first bus- 
tle of removal was over, he went 
on contentedly enough in his 
old humdrum way—the right of 
grumbling, of course, always re- 
served—looking out for his spe- 
cial corner-seat at Galignani’s, as 
he was wont to look for the club 
arm-chair; indulging but rarely 
in the dissipation of a café dinner 
at his own charge ; and frequenting 
theatre or opera not much more 
sedulously than he was wont to 
do during a trip to London in 
the old days. Little versed were 
these quiet spirits in the chro- 
niques scandaleuses of the day ; an 
émeute in the Quartier Breda, in- 
terested them no more than a re- 
volution in Ashantee. They sel- 
dom sought to master the intricate 
idioms of the foreign tongue; and, 
if they could steer clear of glaring 
faults in grammar, were no more 
ashamed of their fine broad British 
accent than of any other proof of 
their nationality. 

Amongst them there were always 
to be found, of course, certain 
roisterers, doing penance for past 
sins and follies in enforced exile ; 
and not hankering the less after 
Egyptian dainties, since they were 
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forbidden to taste the fleshpots. 
But these were the exceptions to 
the rule; and regarded with little 
favour by their fellows, who gave 
these black sheep as wide a berth 
as was consistent with courtesy— 
by no means encouraging them to 
frequent the pastures in which their 
own lambkins strayed. _ 

That modest colony is utterly 
broken up and dispersed now. The 
remnants thereof have migrated to 
Tours, Toulouse, and provincial 
towns yet more remote from the 
costly capital, where the space left 
for the poor and needy is nar- 
rowed hour by hour. In their 
places sit another generation of 
aliens, differing from those sober 
sojourners as widely as Rochester 
and his crew from the worthies of 
the Commonwealth ; scarcely alien 
either, if taking art and part in all 
the vices of his adopted country 
can make out a man’s claim to na- 
turalisation. 

The Anglo-Gaul at present is 
a jaunty gallant — usually in the 
flower of his age; with a full, if not 
a fathomless, purse ; lisping out im- 
purities with the purest of accents; 
and able to answer the argot of 
the coudisses in kind ; found at all 
races within the Jockey Club ev- 
ceinte; and, when daccarat is afloat 
at the Cercle des Crévés, holding 
his own undauntedly against all 
plungers—Jew, Turk, Christian, or 
infidel ; in fine, hurrying down the 
broad slope of ruin in all respects 
with as easy a grace as if he traced 
his descent from Grammont or 
Montmorency. No wonder that 
the fair city accords to these stran- 
gers within her gates a very dif- 
ferent welcome from that which 
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she deigned to bestow on their mo- 
dest predecessors. 

In this especial clique, Ramsay 
could not exactly be reckoned. 
Till quite lately, he had been too 
poor to live their pace, and too 
prudent to hazard a certain break- 
down; and since he became 
wealthy, business of one sort or 
another had kept him chiefly on 
the other side of the Channel. But 
he was thoroughly at home here, 
and at two Cercles his face was bet- 
ter known than in any London club. 

The season was virtually over ; 
and each day the trains starting for 
frontier or seaboard carried away 
a heavier freight; but the Bois was 
not a solitude as yet, and a score 
at least of ancient acquaintances 
greeted Ramsay the first time he 
appeared there. The news of his 
matriage had gone before him; and 
Blanche had to run the gauntlet 
of many curious glances, before 
their carriage reached the turning- 
point at the head of the lake. On 
the whole, she came out of the 
ordeal very cleverly. 

‘Un peu pilotte; mais gentille a 
croquer, avec un morbidesza déli- 
cieuse— said Amédée de Beau- 
manoir, a veteran vivewr whose val- 
uation of fresh faces carried as 
much weight as the Admiral’s judg- 
ment of a yearling. 

Coquettes of a certain grade 
know by instinct when they have 
achieved a success, before a com- 
pliment—ever so delicately veiled 
—has reached their ears. De- 
spite this satisfaction, it was not 
without a sinking of the heart that 
Blanche realised, during that first 
drive, that she must not expect to 
have her husband entirely to her- 
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self for some time to come. She 
was not discontented or disap- 
pointed; for their #é/e-ad-téte had 
lasted already longer than she had 
hoped; and she did not feel— 
much less look or express—sur- 
prise, when, after dinner that even- 
ing, he left her ‘to look in at the 
Cercle for an hour.’ A very elas- 
tic hour; for it slid into another 
day, and Blanche was sleeping pla- 
cidly before it ended. At break- 
fast next morning it was so evident 
that she expected no excuse, that 
Mark never thought of compos- 
ing one. Nothing could be more 
prettily saucy than her smile, as 
she listened to his epitome of the 
congratulations offered him over- 
night. 

Mrs. Ramsay had a long list of 
commissions to execute for herself 
and others, and she preferred going 
about this business alone, she said : 
so they did not meet again till the 
evening. After an early dinner, 
they went straight to the Bouffes, 
where a famous operetta was being 
played for about the four hundredth 
time. 

You know the operetta and the 
fashion thereof. Not a very potent 
or generous liquor fills the jewelled 
cup that the wicked princess waves 
before us so deftly. It has plenty 
of froth and sparkle, and flavour 
enough to please a not-too-curious 
palate ; and there is small danger 
of the weakest head being turned 
thereby. Feet and hands—to say 
nothing of eyes—have quite as 
much to do as the lips here: the 
prima donna, if only she be per- 
fect in such arts of provocation 
—though a singer whose compass 
and sweetness of voice could hardly 
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vie with a Bayadére’s—need sel- 
dom despair of triumph. 

What would Beaumarchais have 
said of the public that can assist 
nightly at such a performance as 
this—never craving for novelty, and 
by their persevering enthusiasm 
giving the cague, after the first 
week, a sinecure? If he were in 
the flesh again, he might, with some 
justice, have been severe on the 
derogation of Parisian taste; but 
wherefore we insulars should shrug 
our shoulders thereat, would be 
rather hard to say. How many 
times, I wonder, have you and I 
sat through a sensational drama, 
waiting patiently for the leap 
into a fathomless abyss, that would 
break the long dead-level of dul- 
ness? And how often have we 
gone, with a laugh ready cut-and- 
dried, to reward the one dance 
tacked-on to a patter-song, that 
gave vitality to the weakest of bur- 
lesques? Go to! Faith, hope, 
and charity shall flourish, for many 
a day to come, no less benignly 
on the hither than on the farther 
side of the narrow seas—faith in 
our playwrights, hope in their pro- 
lific talent, charity to their short- 
comings. 

The sort of thing was quite new 
to Mrs. Ramsay, and amused her 
intensely ; indeed, in the opening 
scenes, there was nothing that 
need have called up ‘the blush on 
the cheek of a young person,’ un- 
less the equivocal jokes of the li- 
bretto had been carefully studied 
beforehand. It was a crowded 
house; but one double éaignoire, 
exactly opposite the Ramsays’ box, 
remained empty till the middle of 
the first enfr’acte. Then, with some 
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bustle and flourish—as if willing to 
announce their presence to all 
whom it might concern—two wo- 
men occupied it. 

In the appearance of one of 
these there was nothing remark- 
able. Her face in the very first 
freshness of youth might possibly 
have been tempting; but now, in 
spite of cosmetics and carefully-dis- 
hevelled false hair, it was simply 
ignoble. There was a cowed, ser- 
vile look about this woman. The 
flourish of her entry was palpably 
rather in imitation of her compa- 
nion than an act of self-assertion ; 
and she hesitated about seating 
herself in front, till an imperious 
sign from the other bade her do 
sO. 

In this evil trade, as in others, 
there are bankrupts. When Lolotte 
Lalange’s scanty stock of beauty 
failed, she had not wit enough to 
be either dangerous or attractive : 
she had just sense enough to know 
this; and to know furthermore that, 
if she would find food and shelter 
and clothing thenceforth, she must 
cease to traffic on her own account, 
and take wages—ever so nominal. 
Being of a torpid, pliable nature, 
by no means sensitive of affront, 
and always open to a peace-offer- 
ing in any shape whatsoever, she 
had thriven thus far tolerably well 
on the bread of dependence. In 
that same bread—especially, I fear, 
if it be dispensed by female hands 
—there must always be a bitter 
leaven. Those who are bound to 
truckle to the caprice of crabbed 
old maids, or purse-proud widows, 
do not sleep upon roses; but— 
setting ignominy altogether aside 
—the unluckiest of ‘companions’ 
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may well feel thankful to the Fates 
that have spared her the endurance 
of a harlot’s tyranny. 

The other woman was a striking 
contrast, and would have been re- 
markable in any place or company; 
though, after looking at her once 
and again, you might have been 
puzzled to decide where the secret 
of her famous fascination lay. 

There was a good deal of charac- 
ter certainly in her face, with its low 
broad brow, which the strong crisp 
curls half-covered without shading 
—in the great hard eyes, that seem- 
ed as if they never would blench or 
soften—in the firm, well-chiselled 
nose, with nostrils always dilated 
as ifthey scented prey—-in the full 
crimson lips, curling outwards, so 
that the level, gleaming teeth were 
never quite hidden—and’ in the 
square, cruel jaw scarcely tapering 
towards the chin. But it was es- 
sentially an unlovely face—one that 
wearied the eyes that dwelt on it, 
like a garish picture. If they had 
been asked to name its antitype in 
the animal creation, nine men out 
of ten would have pitched upon the 
tigress. She was forte femme in 
every sense of the word. There 
was physical power in every line of 
the straight throat, the round arms, 
and ample bust—white, and firm, 
and cold as Carrara marble ; but 
a wasp-like waist only just saved 
her figure from coarseness. 

Such as she was, Delphine 
Maréchal had wrought damage 
enough with her enchantments to 
become a byword in a land where 
such sorceries are rife. 

The world first heard of her as 
the wife of a captain of Spahis, in 
the army of Algiers. Of her birth 
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and parentage, and of the manner 
of her wooing, nothing certain was 
known; but that Eugéne Boisragon, 
on his return from furlough, brought 
back a lawfully-wedded wife, there 
was no reason to doubt. Before 
the second year of their marriage 
was half spent, there were many 
scandals afloat concerning her. It 
was whispered that long good ser- 
vice, and hitherto stainless repute, 
did not save a certain general of 
brigade from sharp rebuke in high 
quarters, where such trifles as a 
liaison are seldom noticed, Eugtne 
Boisragon, after a few outbreaks of 
jealous fury that his wife laughed 
utterly to scorn, had taken to des- 
perate drinking, and was seldom 
seen sober off parade. Men all 
said that something worse than 
absinthe was working in his brain; 
and that he was off his head long 
before the last frenzy-fit possessed 
him, when he rode down alone, 
yelling like a maniac as he was, 
on the thirsty Kabyle yataghans. 
His widow went through no farce 
of mourning, but ‘made her packet’ 
with the briefest possible delay, 
and betook herself to Paris—not 
without male escort. From that 
day forth, she threw off the thin- 
nest disguise of respectability, and 
went on her wicked way rejoicing. 

Whether it was some faint scru- 
ple of remorse, or only a wild whim, 
that prompted her to drop the 
‘ Boisragon,’ and fall back on her 
maiden name—Heaven save the 
mark !—none could guess: but on 
any note or quittance, she signed 
herself Delphine Maréchal. She 
was much better known, though, as 
‘La Topaze.’ Looking at her yel- 
low lustrous hair, and tawny gleam- 
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ing eyes, you were struck at once 
with the aptness of the sobriquet. 
She was no hypocrite, and dis- 
dained the common stratagems of 
her trade. She never affected soft- 
ness or sympathy; and conquered 
without troubling herself to be 
winning. When her phantasy— 
and phantasies she had not sel- 
dom— was passed, or when the 
purse that supplied her reckless 
caprice was drained, she dis- 
missed her lover just as she dis- 
missed her lackey; and it would 
have been as vain for one, as for 
the other, to look for charity or 
compassion at her hands in after- 
time. Threats or complaints or 
entreaties were all met with the 
same hard, ringing laugh; and 
none, so far, had fared better than 
his fellows—from Achille, Prince 
de Senneterre, who for her sake 
left a fair young bride to pine be- 
fore the orange-flowers had time to 
wither, down to Léon Gondrecourt, 
the struggling sculptor, with a face 
like an old Greek statue, who left 
her presence for the last time with 
scarcely sows enough in his pocket 
to buy the charcoal that stifled 
him. She was not particularly 
clever, and passably ill-educated ; 
but was endowed with a rude mo- 
ther-wit, and a certain readiness 
of repartee. This, added to the 
known violence of her temper and 
utter unscrupulousness in revenge, 
made her much dreaded amongst 
her sisterhood; so that in most 
companies she tcok and kept the 
lead—queening it like a thorough 
usurper. 

Rather royal, in her own fashion, 
La Topaze looked to-night, in a 
dress that few of her complexion 
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would have dared to wear—a su- 
perb maize moiré trimmed with 
priceless lace—with emeralds flash- 
ing in her tawny hair, and round 
the carved column of her neck, 
and all over her ample white breast. 
The contrast of colour, that would 
have shocked any civilised taste, 
only seemed to enhance her quaint, 
barbaric splendour. Anyone fond 
of such parallels would surely have 
been reminded then of the famous 
Czarina, whose loves and wars, 
more than a century ago, kept all 
Europe on the alert. 

As she entered, there was a stir 
through the parterre, and a mur- 
mur that might have been mistaken 
for subdued applause ; and, before 
she had been seated three minutes, 
a hundred glasses levelled at her 
box answered the challenge of her 
audacious eyes. To nine-tenths of 
the men present hers was a fami- 
liar face. To provincials, who saw 
her for the first time, their neigh- 
bours pointed out the celebrity, 
with the sort of pride that a Java- 
nese might feel in the exhibition 
of a flourishing upas-tree. 

On this personage Mrs, Ramsay 
gazed, with an eagerness of which 
she was more than half-ashamed. 
She was no country-bred girl, look- 
ing for the first time on the world’s 
wicked ways. She had seen Pe- 
lagia flaunting in different guises 
in divers places ere now, without 
shrinking aside in holy horror at 
the sight, or feeling any special in- 
terest therein ; but such a speci- 
men of the sisterhood as this she 
had never looked upon, and she 
was attracted by it as she would 
have been attracted by any other 
animal curiosity. 
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Whilst Mark, laughing outright 
at her eagerness, was answering 
her questions with a brief sketch 
of the antecedents of La Topaze, 
the door of the daignoire opposite 
opened again and two men came 
in. One, a pale, boyish-looking 
Frenchman, came to the front at 
once; and evidently began some 
explanation or excuse, to which La 
Topaze gave no sort of heed—dash- 
ing it aside as it were with an in- 
solent wave of her fan ; whilst she 
glanced over her shoulder, as if 
waiting to be addressed by the 
other cavalier, who, after he had 
closed the door, remained leaning 
against the wall, in the shadow. 
He came forward at last, and pro- 
ceeded to take stock of the house 
through his glasses, in a lazy, 
leisurely way, before he troubled 
himself to reply to a remark from 
La Topaze, which was evidently 
either an angry question or a sharp 
reproach. 

A man of proper presence, deci- 
dedly, with a tall, martial figure, 
and a face that must have been 
strikingly handsome once, and 
had not ceased to be picturesque, 
since it grew hard and haggard, 
and marred by a kind of lowering 
that told of evil temper not often 
controlled. It was a face, though, 
that few women would easily for- 
get when they had seen it once. 
That Mrs. Ramsay had not forgot- 
ten it,°was abundantly clear; for, 
as she caught sight of the new- 
comer, she started and drew back 
hurriedly, saying in a whisper—so 
low that her husband hardly caught 
the words— 

‘Good heavens! It is Vereker 
Vane.’ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


In the storehouse of almost every 
woman’s memory—whether it be 
bare and poverty-stricken, or cram- 
med to the threshold with treasures 
varied and manifold—tthere is kept 
a special corner for her ‘ old loves.’ 
I do not speak now of those who, 
having been interwoven to a greater 
or less extent in a woman’s life- 
skein, have coloured it with deep 
joy or deep bitterness—of those 
whose names never recur without 
a reminder, regretful or reproach- 
ful, of 


How close to the stars we 
seemed 


That night on the sands by the sea. 


I speak of those who in the old 
time could scarcely be distinguished 
from the rank-and-file of her friends 
and acquaintances, who never 
caused her pulse to flutter un- 
easily, or her cheek to flush unbe- 
comingly ; but who nevertheless 
proffered to her once, without stint 
or limit, the richest gift that was in 
their power to bestow, albeit it 
found no favour in her eyes—I 
mean, the wooers that wooed in 
vain. 

If it be a weakness to wrap up 
these memories rather tenderly, it 
is one to which women of every 
shade of character are prone. It 
is just as likely—rather more likely, 
indeed—to be found in the grav- 
est prude as in the most frivolous 
coquette; nor does the state of 
their domestic relations seem to 
have much to do with it. 

The historic Helen was probably 
not a much more conscientious 
personage than Schneider repre- 





sents her. Yet her heart may have 
melted a little when, from the 
tower over the Sczan Gate, she 
looked down on the Achzean array, 
and remembered that each and 
everyone of the chiefest there was 
expiating by exile from home, and 
peril of limb and life, the mad- 
ness of having once aspired to her 
hand. 

For an opposite example, take 
LadyGatacre. That model matron 
for years has ruled every house- 
hold in her parish with an iron 
rod—a merciless allopath, both 
in religion and medicine; forc- 
ing her doctrine, her physic, and 
her charity down the throats 
of the poor, whose cottages she 
carries at the point of the parasol. 
She regards all works of fiction as 
more or less emanating from the 
father of lies, and romance in real 
life as a folly almost within the 
pale of sin. An upright woman, 
Sil en fit—she dresses the cha- 
racter to perfection ; and towers at 
herboard-head darkling and stately, 
not to be lighted up by sconce, 
lamp, or lustre. But, on certain 
evenings, you may see gleams of 
scarlet breaking the sable mono- 
tony of her attire ; and you recog- 
nise, with a certain astonishment, 
that the dame may have been 
admired once by such as look fa- 
vourably on sombre, severe beauty. 
On such occasions there sits always 
on her right hand the head of a 
certain Chapter hard by. The Dean 
is a rabid Protestant, prone to take 
up his parable, in season and out 
of season, against the abomina- 
tions of the Seven Hills; but my 
lady remembers what was his fa- 
vourite colour in the old, old times 
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—the times when a patient, hard- 
working curate asked a proud, pen- 
niless girl to share his fortunes, 
and took meekly, if not content- 
edly, ‘ Nay’ for an answer. Good 
Sir John stands in far too great 
awe of his spouse, to banter her on 
this or any other subject ; but you 
may see by the twinkle in his merry 
moist eye, how thoroughly he ap- 
preciates her rare concessions to 
the vanities of this wicked world, 
and rejoices over these vulnerabie 
points in the tough Amazonian 
harness. 

The last time that Vereker Vane 
stood face to face with Blanche 
Ramsay, he had urged his suit for 
her hand as eloquently and ear- 
nestly as it was in his nature to 
speak ; and had gone out of her 
presence in bitter anger. If she 
had ever regretted her answer then 
—and I believe she never had 
done so—she surely would have 
known none such misgivings now, 
in the flush of her own fresh hap- 
piness, and meeting him — thus. 
Nevertheless, the very proof before 
her eyes of how far he had gone 
astray, made her remember that 
she might have moulded his life 
otherwise had she so willed it; 
and a kind of self-reproach min- 
gled with the natural pity of a 
woman who, having parted from 
an old friend in good estate, finds 
him again, brought very low. 

It may be that something of this 
showed itself in her voice and man- 
ner; for Mark’s smile was very 
meaning, as he answered her excla- 
mation recorded above. 

* Vereker Vane, without doubt. 
So he was another of your victims, 
Blanche? Why, you are nearly as 
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bad as Miladi, in Les Mousque- 
taires : the traces of poison tell us 
elle a passé par la.’ 

His tone did not quite please 
her ; though why she misliked it 
she could hardly have told. They 
had mutually agreed to pass lightly 
over the past, and to let bygones 
be bygones. Nothing, in theory, 
could be more convenient and 
comfortable ; but she would have 
preferred a little more susceptibi- 
lity—even a little captiousness— 
to that easy indifference. 

The green-eyed monster is trou- 
blesome to deal with always, and a 
perfect pest sometimes; yet there 
be beasts abroad noisomer, or at 
all events more difficult to tame, 
than he. Aesdames, are you sure 
you would approve of his utter 
extinction? Would it not be a 
pity, if there were use no longer 
for all the sweet sops, and potent 
charms, that are now employed to 
lull him to sleep? The zest and 
subtle attraction of danger, you 
know just as well as the boldest 
matamore of us all. The rambles 
of those who walk abroad after their 
own sweet will—unchecked and 
unwatched—are dull as an enforced 
‘ constitutional,’ compared with the 
stealthy, albeit innocent, sallies of 
those whose footfalls are planted 
within earshot of a dozing dragon. 

It is of masculine jealousy only 
I have been speaking. Feminine 
jealousy is, as we all know, not a 
ravenous wild-beast, but a virgin, 
severe if serene,—Justice, in fact, 
under another garb,—who never 
smites unreasonably, unrighteously, 
or on insufficient grounds. 

So, as was aforesaid, Blanche 
felt ever so slightly discontented, 
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and answered rather more coldly 
than her wont, 

‘ Not a victim, in the least; but 
I saw a good deal of him at one 
time ; and I liked him very much 
in his way; and he liked me well 
enough to ask me to marry him, 
and too well to keep friends with 
me after I said “No.” There’s 
the whole story. It wouldn’t make 
a chapter in the meekest romance 
that ever was written.’ 

He shook his head, always with 
the same smile on his lip. 

‘ The poison works all the same ; 
but #t affects different constitutions 
differently, ofcourse. What drives 
one man to drink, drives another 
to the demi-monde. Whether of 
the two is worsé, the immortal gods 
alone can tell. Either remedy is 
worse than the disease, I should 
fancy. Vane’s face has awfully 
changed, even since I saw him last; 
and that’s not long ago.’ 

Mrs. Ramsay shrugged her shoul- 
ders impatiently. 

‘It’s not a pleasant or improving 
spectacle. I'd rather look at the 
stage, I think ; though I’m not in- 
clined to rave about Herodias.’ 

Just then the second act began. 
Vane had recognised, even more 
quickly than Blanche had done, 
who sat over against him. He 
scarcely checked the sweep of his 
opera-glass ; and his left hand, that 
held it, remained perfectly steady; 
but his right, resting on the back 
of La Topaze’s chair, grasped it so 
hard and nervously that the chair 
slightly rocked. He had become 
almost domesticated—if the term 
could be applied to such a life as 
his—in Paris of late, and took little 
heed of matters on the other side 
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the Channel. Nevertheless, he had 
heard of Mrs. Ellerslie’s engage- 
ment to Ramsay soon after it was 
made public in England. He took 
the news with an outward uncon- 
cern, that rather chagrined the pur- 
veyor thereof—a worthy gossip, 
who considered agreeable intelli- 
gence not worth the trouble of 
carrying. He was an ancient com- 
rade of Vane’s, and well acquainted 
with this episode in the other’s life; 
furthermore, he had a grudge of 
long standing against him, and 
rather reckoned on the effect of 
his little coup. The Colonel only 
laughed boisterously ; and swore 
with a great oath that a better 
match was never made up down 
below, and that the Devil himself 
could not tell which had the best 
of the bargain. 

He had been drinking deeply 
already, or he would have scarcely 
spoken lightly, much less coarsely, 
of Blanche Ellerslie ; but he drank 
deeper yet before the ‘little supper’ 
was done, and contrived to make 
himself intensely disagreeable to 
all who assisted thereat—the news- 
bearer above mentioned being es- 
pecially set upon and overborne. 
The thought of the engagement, 
whenever it recurred since, had 
always chafed him ; but, as he had 
not read the announcement of the 
marriage, he never realised till this 
moment that the prize he had co- 
veted was actually another man’s 
chattel. 

With men of Vereker Vane’s 
temper, these ‘realisations’ are no 
jest. Not being endowed with a 
very vivid power of fancy, they are 
less tormented than their fellows 
by the spectral foreshadowing of 
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grief or pain; but, when set face 
to face with the substance of these, 
they suffer more keenly. It is 
no figure of speech to say, that 
for the moment Vane was fairly 
blinded with passion: though 
he swept his glass mechanically 
backwards and forwards along the 
crowded boxes, they were all blanks 
to him, save one in which those 
two faces were framed. Yet it was 
a vague, purposeless rage, levelled 
rather at fate, and the force of cir- 
cumstances that had balked him, 
than against a flesh-and-blood ene- 
my. If someone had succeeded 
where he had failed, as well this 
one as any other, He bore Mark 
no greater grudge than a loser does 
the winner, where the stakes are 
ruinous, and the play perfectly fair. 

So, in just the frame of mind to 
relish the antics of Herodias—they 
had made him yawn the third time 
he witnessed them, and this was 
about the fortieth—Colonel Vane 
sat down far back in the daignoire, 
whence he thought he might watch 
his opposite neighbours unob- 
served; for a certain savour of 
good manners, despite of evil com- 
munications, still clung to the some- 
time Chief of the ‘Princess’s Own.’ 
The avowed protector of the most 
famous courtesan in Paris, he was 
inconsistent enough to have scru- 
ples about ‘ staring.’ 

La Topaze was in no placable 
humour that night. The highest- 
born dame of the Faubourg was 
not more arrogant or exacting than 
she. She had got a grievance cut 
and dried: her cavalier had pre- 
sumed to dine without her, en ville 
—an outrecuidance only to be 
atoned for in the usual course of 
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bribes, or unlimited indulgence of 
her next whim. But the offender 
did not seem in haste to make his 
peace, or even to apologise for 
being late; but had handed over 
that trouble to smooth-tongued 
Adolphe—a conscientious para- 
site, always ready to take any trou- 
blesome thing, or person, off his 
friends’ hands—for a consideration. 
To be sure, she had learned al- 
ready not to look for any abject 
submission from Vereker Vane ; 
and had learned, too, that it was 
scarcely safe to provoke him be- 
yond a certain point. His fierce, 
overbearing temper had a kind of 
attraction for her. She was sick, 
even unto death, of the mincing 
ways, petty fractiousness, and lan- 
guid love-making of /es Crévés; and 
liked her bear’s growlings and 
roughnesses a thousand times bet- 
ter than their monkey tricks. 
Nevertheless she had no notion 
of letting neglect pass unpunish- 
ed; and determined, if she could 
not make Vane contrite, she 
would at least make him uncom- 
fortable. 

Facing round with this intent, 
she marked in what direction his 
glasses were levelled. Indeed, he 
did not disturb himself, or seem to 
notice that she had turned towards 
him, till she spoke. The woman’s 
instinct, always on the watch for 
rivalry, added to the cunning of 
her craft, set La Topaze on the 
scent at once. 

‘My faith, Bruno’ (for some 
time past the cocottes had called 
him by no other name), ‘thou art 
charming this night! Since when 
hast thou the wine tacitum? I 
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marvel why thou camedst here— 
Lenni; I marvel not. It was, ap- 
parently, to devour the little pale 
woman yonder. The morsel does 
not seem to me dainty ; but per- 
haps thou hast found it to thy 
taste ere now. fein? Art thou 
touched? Answer, at least, with- 
out blushing.’ 

Blushing ! It is the fashion now- 
adays to christen ugly things pret- 
tily ; but he must have been an 
euphemist indeed, who would have 
given so tender a name to the dark 
flush on Vane’s cheek. In truth, 
the aggression was singularly inop- 
portune. Since that first access of 
jealous rage, his thoughts had turn- 
ed into a milder channel. The 
sight of the quiet pale face oppo- 
site rather soothed than irritated 
him: he was trying to recall the 
cadences of some low caressing 
tones, just as one tries to piece 
together the fragments of a half- 
forgotten tune. Here, his reverie 
was broken. 

Now the most besotted admirers 
of La Topaze were fain to confess, 
that her voice was not one of her 
chiefest attractions. It was a good 
serviceable organ ; clear though not 
flexile, and proof, so far, against 
the effects of late hours and hard 
living ; but its steely ring—which 
gave such effect to sarcasm or re- 
tort — the toughest nerves found, 
after a while, rather fatiguing. 
How that voice grated on Vane 
just then, would be impossible to 
describe. 

He frowned heavily; and, as he 
glanced down on her, you might 
have seen the blood mount to his 
eyes. 

‘Leave me in peace, I counsel 
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thee; and leave yonder lady in 
peace also. Are there not cocottes 
enough here for thee to dissect 
that thou must fall foul of honest 
women ?” 

Her broad nostrils dilated ; and 
she showed her white teeth—not 
smiling. 

‘ Honest women !—Fine guaran- 
tee, my faith, for a woman’s hon- 
esty, that she should have been 
an ancient acquaintance of M. le 
Colonel Vane. Our tongues are 
free to speak of the greatest dames 
in France: I would know, why 
they should spare une petite chipie 
@’ Anglaise.’ 

The phrase is not easily tran- 
slatable; nor could any verbal 
insolence be half so expressive as 
the gesture of her lithe fingers. 

Daredevil as she was, a minute 
later she wished her words unsaid ; 
as Vane rose up, with such a dark- 
ness on his countenance as she had 
never seen there. She had reason 
to know, that time and place could 
put no check on his passion when 
it was fairly roused; and shrank 
within herself in mere physical 
fear. If any mad temptation to 
violence assailed him, he con- 
trolled himself after one glance at 
the box opposite; and, taking 
down his overcoat, went out with- 
out uttering a word, flinging off 
the hand that La Topaze would 
have laid on his arm as if it brought 
contagion. 

Vereker Vane’s worst enemy 
might have pitied him a little, 
reading his thoughts as he walk- 
ed away through the empty cor- 
ridor out into the air. He had 
begun to hate his paramour with 
the sudden intense loathing that, 
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unlike most rapid emotions, does 
not lightly pass away. He hated 
and despised himself yet more ; and 
desiring earnestly, for the moment 
at least, to escape, saw no way out 
of the shameful maze in which 
he had wandered for some time 
past. He did not walk straight 
away ; but, though a fine rain was 
falling, paced backwards and for- 
wards in front of the theatre, so 
persistently as to excite the sus- 
picions of certain police-agents 
hovering about. They concluded, 
from his manner, that he must have 
a worse object than a mere assig- 
nation in lingering there. 

Standing back in the shadow, 
he heard after a while the coupé 
of Madame Maréchal summoned ; 
and watched her come forth, fol- 
lowed by her frightened ‘sheep- 
dog’—her very robes rustling with 
passion—and fling herself into the 
carriage with an energy that set 
the springs a-quivering. He wait- 
ed till they had driven off ; and be- 
gan to pace to and fro again, re- 
treating into the dark nook when 
each fresh carriage was called up. 
Ere long a continuous stream suc- 
ceeded the straggling departures ; 
then Colonel Vane thrust his way 
forward till he stood just without 
the principal doorway, so that he 
was within arm’s-length of all that 
passed out. 

It was an odd anomaly — one 
that might have furnished a text 
to a homily-writer, or a sketch to 
a humorist. From youth upwards 
this man had been wont to work 
out his purpose by mere strength 
of will or hand, cutting all man- 
ner of knots without attempting 
to unravel them ; from sentiment, 
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properly so called, Witikind the 
Waster was not more exempt ; in 
his breast, specially after the life 
he had led of late, it was no more 
likely that pathos or tenderness 
should be found, than that lilies 
should bloom on sea-sand. Yet his 
heart fluttered like a bashful boy’s, 
as he stood there—waiting to see 
whether, as she passed out, Blanche 
Ramsay would appear conscious of 
his presence or not. He no more 
dreamed of addressing her first, 
than of offering her any other insult. 
More oddly still—considering of 
what manner of man we are speak- 
ing—passion had little or nothing 
to do with this longing to hear her 
voice and touch her hand again. 
Rather, it was such a hankering 
after the better and pleasanter days 
now past and gone, as might beset 
any outcast reminded of these 
things suddenly by the sight of an 
ancient friend. 

Before very long the Ramsays 
came out. Blanche chanced to 
be on the side nearest the pillar 
against which Vane was leaning : 
as he was just outside the door- 
way, she did not see him till 
her dress brushed his foot. She 
started and shrank back a little ; 
clinging closer to her husband’s 
arm. It was no wonder. Vane’s 
face was not pleasant to look upon 
just then; and hair and beard dank 
with rain made it more haggard 
and wild. He marked the effect 
he produced, and was not a whit 
angry ; only it was something like 
a groan that he gulped down as 
he stepped back a little to let her 
pass, slightly moving his hat, as 
if he had made way for an utter 
stranger. But, after a second’s hesi- 
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tation, Blanche held out her hand, 
with rather a nervous laugh. 

*Is it de rigueur, to cut your old 
friends, Colonel Vane, when you 
are living abroad? You are be- 
come quite acclimatised, they tell 
me; but I had no idea you were 
in Paris. I wonder, at least, that 
you and Mark have not met some- 
where.’ 

It was a falsehood, of course— 
such an one as certain moralists 
would find it very hard to con- 
done —and, that it was a false- 
hood, the man to whom it was 
spoken knew perfectly well. He 
knew that she had recognised him 
hours ago; and that she had been 
made aware long ere this—even if 
she had not guessed for herself at 
the first glance—who and what 
were his companions. But he did 
not thank her the less; and let us 
hope that this white lie was cover- 
ed, like a multitude of other sins ; 
for assuredly it was conceived in 
charity. 

The Colonel just touched the lit- 
tle hand, with a timid half-pressure 
—very unlike his usual grip. 

‘No, I’ve a pretty good memory 
for old friends, Mrs. Ramsay, even 
when they have new names; and 
as for cutting,—that would come 
well from me, wouldn’t it? I 
seldom look at an English paper, 
somehow, except the sporting ones; 
and I didn’t know that you were 
actually married, much less that 
you were in Paris, or I’d have 
hunted you out, and sent the 
regular congratulations, if I hadn't 
brought them. You must take 
them now in the rough—both of 
you. Ramsay and I, at least, 
needn’t stand on ceremony.’ 
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‘Not exactly,’ Mark answered ; 

‘even if pretty speeches were your 
Sorte, Vereker. It is odd we haven't 
met. Never mind: better late than 
never. We're at the Bristol; will 
you breakfast there to-morrow ?” 

Vane accepted at once. Three 
minutes later he stood on the 
pavement alone, watching the 
lamps of a certain coupé gleaming 
away through the mist and rain. 

There were high jinks in the 
half-world that night. Mdlle. 
Frétillon had lately so far honour- 
ed M. Bonasse, the famous finan- 
cier, as to accept from him a 
modest mansion hard by the Bar- 
ritre du Trone,—the price of which 
would have bought twice over a 
chateau and appanages in Tou- 
raine,—and called her friends and 
neighbours together to rejoice over 
la pendaison de la crémaillere. Over 
the Babel of tongues at the supper- 
table La Topaze’s laugh rang out; 
and she was unusually brilliant in 
her pitiless sallies—levelled im- 
partially at friend and foe—and 
none entered with keener zest 
into the J/ansguenet, that raged 
till dawn. But the door never 
opened without her tawny eyes 
were turning towards it—defiantly 
at first, then wistfully, hopelessly at 
last—in search of someone who 
never appeared ; and she did not 
carry it off so successfully as to 
prevent everyone there present 
being aware that there had been 
something more than a love-quar- 
rel betwixt her and Bruno. 

*You did that very well, Blanche,’ 
herhusband remarked as they drove 
homeward. ‘I should have been 
sorry if you had cut Vane outright. 
He felt himself in a false position 
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this evening, I do believe; and 
that’s a point gained, at all events. 
He'll never be thoroughly respect- 
able; but he’s too good still to 
swell the returns of killed and 
wounded, that La Topaze pub- 
lishes yearly. He certainly left her 
in the lurch to-night. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he were to break with 
the whole lot if he had a little 
timely encouragement. Shall we 
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be benevolent, and try what we 
can do?” 

Blanche assented very readily. 
But as, lying awake, she thought 
over these things, she was haunt- 
ed by misgivings as to whether her 
hands were strong enough to deal 
with such a good work; and, more 
than that, if a blessing was likely 
to attend benevolence prompted 
by Mark Ramsay. 


PER MARE—PER TERRAM. 


AN AUTUMN LOVE-SONG. 


—_—>—— 


O PRETTY pet with the tangled hair, 
Going to muse by the summer sea— 
O dimpled darling with cheek so fair, 
Tell me, O dearest, when you get there, 
Will you think of me? 


O sweetest sweet, when the salt breeze sighs 
Midst silken locks ever flowing free, 

Whilst gulls glint white against sleepy skies, 

Will looks of those loving bright-brown eyes 

F’er be turned to me? 


Ah, laughing child, when your eyes beam bright, 
And pouting lips are parted in glee ; 
When the shore is glad in still summer night, 
With your sweet soft smile, and your laughter bright, 
Do you smile on me? 


When the moon is up, and sleeps the land 
To tender music in minor key ; 
When bright silver ripples on the strand 
Scarce serve to dimple the golden sand, 
Will you dream of me? 


Poor little heart! when your cheeks are wet 
With tears that sadden one’s heart to see, 
Your moist lips tremble—you can’t forget 
The sun sometimes through the rain shines, pet— 
When you weep for me! 





4A DAY AT COVENTRY. 


—— 


My cousin and I did not go to 
Coventry in the pursuit of useful 
knowledge, or from any curiosity 
or interest in the mysteries of rib- 
bon-weaving or the manufacture 
of silk and velvet. On the con- 
trary, we preferred to ignore trade 
as not a pleasant subject in the 
present state of affairs, and to 
dwell exclusively on tradition. Of 
course we thought of the number of 
homes that had been made deso- 
late, the hearts that had broken 
and sunk down to their rest, the 
individuals who had been sacri- 
ficed in the great triumphal pro- 
gress of free trade ; but these were 
merely incidental matters to our 
purpose. It was not instructive, 
in any sense that utilitarianism 
would recognise ; and it was not 
strictly antiquarian, for we did not 
feel enthusiastic about Peeping 
Tom, and had read the arguments 
for and against the authenticity of 
the story of Lady Godiva with com- 
mendable equanimity. We went to 
Coventry to feast our imagination 
upon the relics of the past to be 
found there, and to try and get 
back into the spirit of the old days, 
which bequeathed the Three Spires 
and Saint Mary’s Hall to after 
ages. A world of history and 
romance, of memory and fancy, 
opened around us as we turned up 
the narrow street beyond whose 
houses the famous spires, with their 
gilded vanes glittering in the re- 


luctant sunshine, rear their lance- 
like shafts, cutting the watery blue 
of the wintry sky. The mighty 
tower and spire of the church of 
Saint Michael and All Angels — 
as much finer, grander, and more 
beautiful than the others, as they 
are finer, grander, and more beau- 
tiful than the modern structures 
around —came abruptly into our 
view, and almost startled us by its 
sudden magnificence. The warm 
glow of the red stone, suggestive 
of such indefinite antiquity of 
material, mingled with the brief 
wintry light; and as we followed 
the lines from their bases to the 
tapering apex, an indescribable 
sense of beauty stole over us, in- 
creasing as we marked the ex- 
quisite softness which is the ac- 
companiment of ruin, the rounding 
of every angle, the gentle shading 
away of every outline, the hush and 
the tenderness, like those which 
fall on old age, in human beings 
whose age is gracious and beau- 
tiful. A stone’s-throw from the 
eastern gate, and across a broad 
path which lies above the vaults, 
where hundreds of feet tread daily 
over the sleepers who have been 
at rest for centuries, are the scanty 
ruins of the grand old Carmelite 
church, in comparison with whose 
age that of the church of the great 
Archangel is moderate, and which, 
kept in dainty order and artistically 
grass-grown, form a pretty bit of 
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picturesque effect from the windows 
of several distractingly - modern 
dwelling-houses whose foundations 
are built upon the arches of the 
ancient crypt. The bright little 
modern churchyard to the right, 
from whose trim side-walk we 
looked down upon the clustering 
pillars and the heaped-up remnants 
of buttress, architrave, and gur- 
goyle, looks so new, so cheery, so 
distressingly trim, and so little 
solemn, in the vicinity of these 
venerable tombs of time itself, that 
we agreed it seemed more like a 
space for children to play at fune- 
rals in, than a real place of burial. 
We turned and went down the 
broad path once more, and by the 
supplementary belfry erected be- 
cause it is no longer safe to ring 
the old bells which were beloved 
in the far past, and famous through- 
out many a shire. Dumbness has 
fallen upon them, for the splen- 
did spire, more beautiful in its ve- 
nerable age than in the triumph of 
its completion, is too frail to endure 
the vibration. So it points heaven- 
wards still, but rings out the glad 
tidings of great joyno more. How 
strange it seemed to us, as we 
turned from a last long look at the 
fagade and a last upward glance at 
the spire, to catch sight, in an old- 
fashioned quaint corner-house de- 
voted to the humblest huckstery, 
of a huge beam of richly-carved 
wood — dry and cracked indeed, 
but showing the deeply-worked 
roses and grapes and vine-leaves— 
which no doubt once adorned the 
choir or the chapter-house, and 
now served as a prop to a leaden 
water-pipe inserted in the plaster- 
wall! Exactly facing this is an- 
VOL, III. 
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other specimen of art. A corner- 
house as humble as its opposite ; 

it is most probably the dwelling of 
some one who has sailed to the 
hyperborean seas, for the brown 
wire-blind in the parlour-window, 
peculiarly affected by the inhabit- 
ants of small houses in dark cor- 
ners, is adorned with a chalk draw- 
ing of an Arctic ice-field, with seals 
and walrus in profusion—the latter 
particularly demonstrative about 
the tusks. 

There is a great stillness upon 
all the neighbourhood of the 
churches, and the quiet enables us 
to enjoy their beauty and to be- 
come penetrated with the thought of 
their august antiquity. It is wonder- 
ful to look at the grand structures 
standing so close together, to look 
from St. Michael’s to Trinity, and, 
remembering the sparseness of po- 
pulation, as is generally believed, 
at the period of their erection—the 
first having been founded in 1133 
and the second in 1269—to realise 
what must have been the spirit 
of the age which built them and 
supplied them with worshippers. 
The history of their early com- 
mencements is obscure, but the 
building of the two so near toge- 
ther was not an original idea even 
then ; for a local chronicle states 
that there is evidence to prove the 
existence of two parish churches 
on the same sites at a much earlier 
date. There is so much harmony 
between them, their stateliness and 
beauty are so exquisitely blended 
while they are contrasted, that they 
fill our minds with the sense of the 
abiding and constraining power of 
the ideas they embody, the motives 
they set forth, and the truths they 

EE 
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typify—ancient, yet ever new, last- 
ing in the midst of all that is tran- 
sitory, gathering the little brief life 
of man under the benignant shadow 
of their walls when his day is over, 
constantly preaching to him, in the 
eloquence of their grandeur and 
their age, of his own fragmentary, 
ephemeral life, for ever pointing 
upwards to the ‘ abiding city.’ 

The interiors of the two churches, 
though richly decorated and beau- 
tifully arranged, are not very im- 
pressive. The restorations have 
had the usual effect of taking away 
the solemnity, which will only be 
restored when they in their turn 
are grown old. Still, we caught 
sight, amid the shiny, sticky, accu- 
rately-designed woodwork of the 
pews and the rails, of some of the 
beautiful old grotesque carving, 
and of oak as black as ebony from 
age. How immediately the mind 
seizes the point of distinction be- 
tween these clever and suitable 
designs—done to order, and done 
on a pattern —and the fantastic 
eloquent carvings in which each 
man’s hand brought out the fancy, 
the moral, the satire, or the aspira- 
tion which arose in his own soul! 
When we found a few of the old 
choir-stalls remaining—the stalls 
in which the monks, whose dust 
lies deep beneath the old walls 
which sheltered them for ages, had 
sat and knelt in prayer and praise, 
in deep devotion, and mayhap in 
desperate weariness —we knew 
there was a chance of finding some- 
thing worth seeing; so we turned 
up the shallow seat of one of the 
stalls, and there, amidst rich wreaths 
of carved flowers, we found two 
symbolical figures: one was the 
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very ideal of a ‘jolly monk’—fat 
and portly, with shaven head, pen- 
dent cowl, and loose girdle tied 
carelessly round his ample person 
—the other was a hideous fleshless 
skeleton, at whose bony feet lay the 
discarded frock. So, in the old 
days, one of them had wrought at 
this memento mori, and had carved 
his own likeness, perhaps, or, like 
Browning’s monk, that of his fa- 
vourite aversion among the holy 
brethren. A screen of great anti- 
quity and simple workmanship, 
and the rude oak roof, whereon an 
occasional cognisance is carved, 
speaking of gifts in the way of 
restorations, held us long looking 
at them; and the stone pulpit at 
Trinity Church, with its graceful 
curves, its rich open front, and its 
wide balustrade, is a dream of 
beauty sufficient to make the auc- 
tioneer’s boxes to which the eccle- 
siological taste of a few years ago 
inclined, utterly intolerable for ever. 

Close by St. Michael’s Church, 
on the other side of the steep, nar- 
row, perfectly medizval-looking 
street, we found St. Mary’s Hall, 
and were delighted to cross over to 
it at once, without having our 
minds disturbed by any nineteenth- 
century associations, or suggestions 
of ribbons and silks. Nothing more 
modern than the scarf worn as 
a love-token by a knight-errant, 
than a lady’s ‘broidered’ glove 
placed proudly in his casque, would 
have been tolerable to us by the 
time we had fairly saturated our 
minds with the associations awak- 
ened by the churches. But there 
was nothing to shock us at St. 
Mary’s Hall. In the first place, 
we were quite alone there. The 
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crumbling front, reverently pro- 
tected with wire network, looked 
more ancient than anything around, 
and we passed under the low, rich 
roof of the gateway, reminding us 
ofthat at Hampton Court, and were 
in a medizeval solitude, peopled for 
us with a thousand phantoms. Up 
some flat, broad steps, worn toa 
round softness, through a dim clois- 
ter, with a roof of carved oak, and 
thick sturdy pillars and arches 
which have defied the ages; past 
a barricade of deal boxes, partly 
resembling gigantic coffins, and 
partly resembling huge packing- 
cases; and, after a very modern 
movement of curiosity as to their 
contents, we pass under a low, 
splendidly-carved doorway, and are 
in the Great Hall—so old, so grand, 
so silent, so solitary, so unguarded, 
that, remembering the open gate, 
the silence below, and looking 
around the ghostly preparedness 
of this chamber, we pass in a breath 
from the romance of history to that 
of imagination, and are in the ‘ pa- 
lace-chambers far apart,’ where the 
princess and all her father’s court 
slept for a hundred years. For 
here are rows of benches set, and 
a table and chairs in orderly dis- 
array, as though the sitters had but 
just risen and would return again; 
and an ancient chair of estate, 
gaunt and grim enough to have 
been the throne of Knut the Dane, 
but no older, perhaps, than Eliza- 
beth ; and a splendid oaken coffer, 
in a gorgeous carved and stained 
window, with many a princely 
blazon and knightly legend; and 
here is a screen of tapestry, ten 
feet in depth and the width of the 
hall, in which fingers that have 
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been dead three centuries set forth 
emblematical devices, commemo- 
rative of the royal progresses of 
the ‘Queene’s Majestie.’ The 
blazon of the Black Prince is 
here ; and a legend sets forth in 
barbarous Latin what great things 
he did for Coventry; and the 
descending beams of the sun shin- 
ing through the gorgeous windows 
attract our eyes to the scrolls 
which bear the names of Cressy 
and Poictiers. Solemn and stately 
over our heads, the portraits of the 
Conqueror, of Richard Cceur de 
Lion, of Henry III. and Henry 
VI., look down; from the minstrels’ 
balcony hang old suits of armour, 
bright and battered; a brazen tab- 
let in the wall records the great- 
ness of the Dudleys. We pass 
into the Council-chamber, ‘where 
a long table is laid out with the 
customary supply of stationery sup- 
posed to be indispensable to the 
discharge of public business of 
every kind, and there, where the 
walls are hung with portraits of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts, we see a 
magnificently-carved seat, which 
in shape and decoration might be 
that identical one on which Lei- 
cester sat, while Amy Robsart toyed 
with his jewels and demanded their 
meaning, and which, from imper- 
fectly-cleaned traces of clay about 
its twisted griffin-feet, has evident- 
ly been dug up somewhere. On our 
way out, as we noted every device 
and decoration, and moved solemn- 
ly and gently, as among tombs 
watched by the spirits of their 
tenants, we were much distressed 
at perceiving a portrait of George 
III., perhaps the most idiotic por- 
trait of that gifted successor to 
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St. Edward and the Plantagenets 
which the ingenious art of the pe- 
riod ever produced. Then we went 
down once more into the beauti- 
ful, silent, gloomy court, with the 
heavy gables and the overhanging 
eaves, every inch of the timber 
charged with rich carving ; past the 
low vaulted door which, lying open, 
lets us see into the ancient crypt; 
and follow the vista of the pointed 
arches ; and so out into the quiet 
street, and towards the church of 
St. John the Baptist, in search of 
the living memorials of the past, 
the ancient endowed charities of 
Coventry. 

We find St. John’s Church less 
beautiful and less ancient than 
the others, and close by it an old 
gateway,—which would repay an 
hour’s examination had we an hour 
to spare,—and are struck by the 
graceful and harmonious lines of a 
long building which stretches along 
the street, with pointed gables, and 
eaves of black carved oak as ela- 
borately executed as drawing-room 
ornaments in our day. The small 
casements, with lozenge -shaped 
panes in their leaden setting, should 
open now at the touch of a fair 
hand, and a scarf be waved, or the 
sounds of a cithern should give a 
signal. So quaint and beautiful are 
the surroundings, that we associate 
them instinctively with the youth 
and beauty of the past, though we 
know they bear no such linking, 
but have a deeper and more bless- 
ed meaning, immortal as Christian 
charity and brotherhood, living 
when the hand that bequeathed 
the legacy and the heart that con- 
ceived the design have long been 
old, old traditions. Not youth and 
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beauty dwell beneath the rich carv- 
ing, and look out through the lo- 
zenge-shaped panes. This is the 
home of old age and decrepitude, 
the asylum of destitution and of the 
decay of nature. This is Thomas 
Bond’s Charity. We go through 
the splendid gateway, and are in a 
wide space—a square, of which 
quaint old buildings form three 
sides and the stately church of St. 
John the fourth. Two sides, fac- 
ing each other, belong to the Free 
School, founded early in the six- 
teenth century by one Katherine 
Babley ; a nobly-supported in- 
stitution. The’ old school-house, 
with its low cloister and its superb 
oak staircase, was in existence at 
least a century before the founda- 
tion of the school. We enlist the 
services of one of the pupils (it is 
after school-hours, and the square 
swarms with the little fellows in 
queer long coats with a silver letter 
on the sleeve—it is a large B— 
and cloth caps with tufts of yellow 
worsted), and we hope he is not 
an average specimen of the intelli- 
gence developed by the educational 
system pursued here, for to each 
question he invariably replies that 
he is ‘sure he does not know; 
and as these questions concern his 
school, his lessons, the number of 
his schoolfellows, the conditions of 
the institution, even the name of 
the founder, we are a little discon- 
certed at the blankness of his in- 
telligence. However, he does con- 
trive to find out the matron of the 
Old Men’s Hospital for us, and 
then our condition is triumphant. 
We find ourselves beneath the 
oak roof, and behind the lozenge- 
shaped panes, under the protec- 
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tion ofa neat and kindly little old 
woman, with dim eyes and a habit 
of sighing at the end of each sen- 
tence, which is evidently consti- 
tutional and not lugubrious. A 
straight, white, neatly-matted pass- 
age, with oak benches black with 
age and shining with cleanliness, 
runs through the building from the 
open square to the pleasant space 
behind, bounded by the ancient 
wall, and including a large grass- 
plat, a superb weeping-ash, neatly- 
laid-out little bits of garden-ground 
appropriated to each individual, 
and an avenue of limes, ‘very 
shady in the summer,’ as the ma- 
tron assured us with no little pride. 
We saw here an amusing instance 
of the constitutional abhorrence of 
‘ peeping’ cherished by the Coven- 
try people. A window having been 
made at the end of a house over- 
looking the old men’s garden, the 
corporation had their wall built up 
to shut it out, so that their privacy 
should not be intruded upon. Be- 
fore we had seen the place thorough- 
ly—indeed, almost as soon as we 
entered it—we were struck and 
pleased by something genial, plea- 
sant, and free about it, by the total 
absence of an air of pauperism, by 
the comfort in which there was no 
formality, and the regularity in 
which there was no restraint. It 
was plain that the ‘rules and re- 
gulations’ here were good ones, 
founded in love and the close at- 
tention of good men’s intellects to 
the object of the founder as he 
meant it— directed to procuring 
the greatest possible benefit to the 
helpless recipients of his bounty. 
We went into the kitchen, and 
there we saw a few of the old men 
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sitting round a bright, bountiful 
fire on black-oak ‘settles, which 
put us in mind of the Maypole and 
John Willet, an association strength- 
ened by the circumstance that all 
the old men were smoking long clay- 
pipes, and that one of them was tall 
and thin like Tommy Cobb, and an- 
other was short and slim, and wore 
gaiters, like Solomon Daisy. They 
looked happy, and, above all, they 
looked ‘at home.’ There was no 
depression, no cringing—in one 
word, no pauperism—about these 
old men. The matron took us to 
the ‘cooking kitchen’—a charm- 
ing, quite unformal apartment— 
and to the pantry, where each in- 
mate has his own little meat-safe 
and his own bench, and any num- 
ber of pots, pans, kettles, and other 
kitchen-utensils he may require. 
One old gentleman was just put- 
ting away a remarkably nice-look- 
ing custard-pudding as we entered, 
and he was arrayed in a neat white 
apron, had his coat-cuffs turned 
back, and had cleaner hands than 
one has a chance of seeing in Lon- 
don at this season under the most 
favourable circumstances. We went 
up the wide flat oak stair into cor- 
ridors floored with polished oak 
and generously lighted with gas 
(what would Thomas Bond think 
of that? we wondered), and saw 
some of the old men’s rooms. They 
did not regard it as an intrusion, 
but asked us in politely. Every- 
thing neat and comfortable, no 
uniformity, no dreadful absolutism 
of whitewash and chequered cot- 
ton, but their own furniture, and 
amongst it such gems of little 
shiny black tables! Then into the 
board-room, an enchanting apart- 
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ment, shaded by the carved-oak 
eaves and lighted by the lozenge- 
shaped panes—a room which seem- 
ed to us an epitome of all the an- 
cient beauty and calm we had seen 
throughout the day. The kind little 
old matron was pleased by our ad- 
miration, but eager to assure us 
that things were not so clean as 
she could wish; and when we 
asked questions about some superb 
black-oak chairs of immense age, 
and in themselves worth a journey 
to see, she assured us that they 
took a deal of polishing, and had 
been a many times brighter, but it 
had been damp lately, and they 
had got clouded like. The wide 
windows are fitted with huge oak 
lockers, and the papers relating to 
the charity are kept in an iron safe 
inserted in the wall, which the ma- 
tron exhibited with simple pride. 
She had heard tell of a great fire 
at Liverpool the other day, and 
more’s the pity, but she did not 
believe any fire could burn Bond’s 
Hospital, leastways, not the papers, 
for they were safe, they were. We 
were very friendly together by this 
time, and the matron took us to 
her own room. Such a cosy apart- 
ment—so old-fashioned, clean, and 
home-like! There was a gaunt, 
brittle oak table, with intricate legs 
and folding flaps, in the centre of 
the room, a table in which we could 
literally see our faces. It had not 
suffered from the damp. ‘It is 
my own,’ said the matron, touching 
it for a moment, almost fondly, 
with her withered hand ; ‘it was a 
hundred years old, to my know- 
ledge, before it came to me—be- 
like a great deal more—and I’m 
proud of it.’ 


A Day at Coventry. 


We were anxious to learn some 
particulars of the working of the 
charity; and a gentleman who, 
though not a young man, and with 
gray hair, looks a mere boy beside 
his decrepit and aged charges, 
gave them to us. This was Mr. 
Henry Mander, the ‘ master’ of the 
Free School and of the Old Men’s 
Hospital, and a genial and delight- 
ful specimen of the right man in 
the right place. From him we 
learned that Thomas Bond, who 
was Mayor of Coventry in 1506 
(and whose portrait, with a thought- 
ful abstracted face, and rich, dark, 
steadfast eyes, hangs in the board- 
room in a frame of exquisite carv- 
ing), founded this institution for ten 
men and one woman (the matron), 
only bachelors or widowers being 
admissible as residents. The ap- 
pointed age for their reception is 
seventy years; but the trustees, 
under whose management the cha- 
rity is now placed, do not strictly 
adhere to this rule. Applicants 
must be residents in Coventry, and 
recommended by respectable in- 
habitants. During the great dis- 
tress, the charity was extended to 
sixty-four old men, and all the 
funds which had accumulated were 
exhausted. Though the original 
endowment has increased largely 
in value, and has been supplement- 
ed by several donations, the funds 
cannot adequately support more 
than fifty at the outside, and the 
present number of pensioners is 
forty. There are several married 
men, who reside in the town. Each 
receives 6s. a-week, and residents 
have their rooms, fire and light, in 
addition. A warm greatcoat is the 
only article of clothing supplied, and 
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that is given to residents and non- 
residents. 2/.is given for the funeral 
expenses of each pensioner, and me- 
dical advice is supplied to all. In 
reference to this latter particular, Mr. 
Mander told us that the medical at- 
tendant, Dr. Lynes, is much beloved 
by all the pensioners, resident and 
non-resident. ‘If he had a guinea a 
visit, he could not come more con- 
stantly, or pay them more atten- 
tion.” Remembering with horror 
and shame some revelations made 
lately concerning the treatment of 
the old and poor by salaried offi- 
cials, this simple testimony to a 
noble duty nobly done was immea- 
surably welcome. Spiritual instruc- 
tion is also provided for the old 
men, and there is no intolerant re- 
striction with regard to their creed. 
We took our leave of the house 
and its inmates, with the sadness 
with which the sight of extreme 
old age must ever be attended, 
more mitigated than we could have 
believed possible, especially when 
that old age includes poverty and 
dependence. 

From the Old Men’s Hospital 
we went to Gray Friars’-lane, and 
there we saw the hospital for old 
women, founded early in the 
sixteenth century by one Master 
Ford. The beautiful building, 
far more ancient than the old 
men’s dwelling, is all that re- 
mains of the noble Abbey of the 
Gray Friars; the memory of the 
reverend gentlemen being other- 
wise perpetuated by a portrait, 
after Dick Tinto, of a portly friar 
in gray frock and yellow sandals, 
over the door ofa low tavern. The 
solemn, quaint, lavish beauty of 
the structure, which is composed 
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of beams of black oak and alternate 
strips of plaster, and whose roofs, 
doors, and flooring are marvels of 
art and workmanship, contrasts 
strangely with the low aspect of the 
locality. The narrow street is worn 
into filthy holes; the few houses are 
mean in the extreme, and vicious- 
looking. The stamp of the ‘ back 
slums’ is on everything ; and the 
population, judging from the few 
specimens whom we saw, are very 
suitable to their /ocale. We passed 
an interesting group of two, a ruf- 
fianly-looking man and a degraded- 
looking woman, and heard the 
former inform his companion in 
a consolatory tone that he had 
‘had thirty months in Warwick 
Jail himself. Perhaps the squalor 
and misery of the approach had 
saddened us, and prepared us to 
be less favourably impressed than 
in the other instance; but, at all 
events, the old women are not so 
well off as the old men. Their 
dwelling is as picturesque, and far 
more ancient; but it has not the 
cheerfulness, the comfort, and the 
brightness, which the open stair 
and the garden-ground give to 
Bond’s Hospital. The gateway is 
wonderfully beautiful, and the 
carved doors and heavy window- 
frames are perfect in their way; but 
the little dwellings—single rooms 
—are small and dark; and then the 
‘dole’ is only three shillings and 
sixpence per week; and half-a- 
crown makes an immense differ- 
ence in such incomes as these. 
There is a little garden, but it is 
neglected and desolate; and an 
air of sadness is on the place. 
The old women, all widows, and 
all over seventy, look older than 
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the old men of the same age, and 
more subdued and sorrowful. Shel- 
tered here, and never to be lost 
sight of until their paid-for graves 
receive them, they do not seem to 
have cast off the burden of the 
past as the men have done. Each 
was alone in her little room, and 
though one or two spoke to us 
cheerfully and gratefully, the effect 
was not that of unalloyed pleasure, 
as in the former instance. If the 
‘dole’ could be made equal? But 
who ever came out of any scene 
in which the constant strife with 
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poverty and suffering is carried 
on continuously, however feebly, 
without a dreadful sense of the 
insufficiency of the weapons, and 
the terrible force of the foes? 

With this visit to Ford’s Hos- 
pital our time expired, and we 
went down to the railway-station, 
passing by the modern church 
built on the site of the church 
of the Gray Friars, and retaining 
only the beautiful old spire of the 
former edifice; the third of the 
group for which the ancient city 
of Coventry is famous. 








CRITICISMS ON CONTEMPORARIES. 


No. IV. 
LORD HOUGHTON AND MISS INGELOW., 


AmonG the numerous useless vo- 
lumes which bibliomaniacs desire, 
testifying the sincerity of their 
passion by paying for them at 
least two hundred times their real 
value (computed at waste - paper 
rate), there is one curious little 
volume which, though of no worth 
for the purpose for which it was 
intended, possesses yet a slight in- 
terest on account of the quaint- 
ness of its phraseology, and the 
irresistibly-comical way in which 
some of its ‘ facts’ come home 
to the irreverent modern mind. 
The book is known familiarly (that 
is to say, as familiarly as such 
books are known at all) as Gu/ie/- 
mus Gratarolus on Health; and 
the title, which is very long, com- 
mences with ‘A direction for the 
health of magistrates and _ stu- 
dentes; namely, such as bee in 
their consistent age, or neere there- 
unto.’ But it is probable that now- 
adays no ‘ student’ or ‘ magis- 
trate’ would get from its black- 
letter pages a single idea of the 
slightest practical value. There is, 
however, one comical passage in 
the book which could not possibly 
fail to stick by any man of the 
slightest hospitality towards hu- 
morous ideas, even if engaged 
in the solemn and weighty func- 
tions of student or magistrate. 


In treating of the various kinds 
of food which are to be avoided, 
our friend Gulielmus tells us that 
‘crabbes for the most parte are 
to be eschewed, for they be ill for 
the head: and under crabbes we 
also meane all periwincles and 
shrimpes.’ 

Now it will naturally occur to 
the inquiring mind, what has this 
to do with Lord Houghton and 
Miss Ingelow ?—and certainly the 
mention of the quaint treatise of 
Gratarolus would have been vastly 
irrelevant but for a certain analogy 
which exists between the exquisite 
idea of including shrimps and peri- 
winkles under the denomination of 
‘crabs,’ and that particular phase 
of contemporary muddle-headed- 
ness which extends the use of the 
glorious term ‘poet’ so far as to 
make it include all sorts of persons, 
to whom, in justice to those really 
entitled to it, it ought never to be 
applied. It has been a painful re- 
flection to us often, when hearing 
the word ‘poet’ issue from the 
sweet lips of some engaging young 
creature of the gentler sex, whose 
charms have not included even an 
average amount of critical acumen, 
or from the anything-but-charming 
lips of some thick-headed ‘ gent’ 
with a faste for being considered a 
connoisseur, and no further critical 
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equipment,—it has been a painful 
reflection, we say, that the grand 
term of ‘ poet’ is being so far mis- 
used as to necessitate our supply- 
ing, mentally, the phrase, ‘ and 
under poets we also meane all 
poetasters and versemongers.’ It 
is then, and only then, that we 
thoroughly feel the latent pathos 
of the words of Gulielmus Grata- 
rolus, which have stuck by us as 
a recherché joke. The pathos of 
those words is wide and deep: it 
does not lie upon the surface ; 
and Gulielmus Gratarolus must 
doubtless have shared the fate, 
prevalent among great authors, of 
living with the goodly light of 
genius under a bushel, though 
feeling that the bushel must decay 
and the light blaze up to a beacon- 
fire after themselves have passed 
away. Gulielmus’s was only a far- 
thing rushlight, like many that now- 
adays flicker out their little life in 
the admiring gaze of crowds of 
bats, whose limited vision leads 
them to the supposition that they 
are staring at the sun. Still, it was 
a light, and the sight of it now 
reveals a pathos which must have 
been entirely lost on the contem- 
porary heart—the pathos of paral- 
lelism already referred to. Shrimps 
and periwinkles! To think that 
there was ever a time of such 
laxity, that a man of professed 
science could venture to use the 
august name of crab in so slip- 
shod a sense as to include all the 
numerous kinds of those very un- 
noticeable creatures! And yet was 
that a more lax perversion of lan- 
guage than to call innumerable poet- 
asters and versemongers ‘ poets,’ 
and to describe their trashy twad- 
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dle as ‘poetry’? Clearly not: and 
there is the chief sting of our pain- 
ful reflection. Consolation there 
is, from a progressionist point of 
view, in the consideration that, 
while the propounder of the shrimp- 
and-periwinkle heresy was a man 
of what may then have been 
considered high knowledge, those 
whom we allude to as abusing the 
words * poet,’ ‘ poems,’ ‘ poetry,’ 
&c., are for the most part adver- 
tising quacks, ignorant young la- 
dies or young gentlemen, equally 
ignorant old ladies of either sex, or 
the unhappy monomaniacs whose 
misfortune it is to think themselves 
poets, also of either sex. 

We are not aware that any en- 
terprising author has ever under- 
taken the compilation of a bio- 
graphical history of literary popu- 
larity as gauged by mercantile suc- 
cess; but, were such a work in 
existence, the phalanxed follies 
exhibited in its pages would be 
something to make the blood run 
cold, and turn sour that particular 
little measure of the milk of human 
kindness which takes, in the cri- 
tical bosom, the ambiguous form 
of silent leniency towards hope- 
lessly- weak and _pitiably - foolish 
persons self-destined to provide the 
linings of highly-literary trunks. 

It is quite certain that no amount 
of biographical matter of this de- 
scription which might be brought 
together would ever afford mate- 
rial for a satisfactory theory of 
popularity—or rather marketable- 
ness—in literature ; but one good 
result might arise from such a 
compilation—no one would cer- 
tainly-ever be surprised at the sale 
of any book of verses, however 
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large the sale, or however mon- 
strous the folly of the book; and 
as even agreeable surprises have 
their leaven of disagreeableness, 
this state of things would on the 
whole be desirable. 

To anyone who witnessed the 
success of Robert Montgomery, 
there can be no ground for sur- 
prise in many contemporary suc- 
cesses which, if unprecedented, 
would seem next to miraculous ; but 
this exclusion of surprise has no 
accompaniment of explanation, any 
more than can be found for a 
multitude of material facts that 
are found to recur regularly, ‘how 
or why we don’t understand.’ 

We do not know—we have not 
the slightest idea—why matters of 
commerce and finance in the City 
are shuffled by a panic every ten 
years; but we observe that it is 
so. And, similarly, we do not at 
all fathom the mystery of the pub- 
lic giving periodical encourage- 
ment to some of the ‘shrimps and 
periwinkles’ of literature. And, 
curiously enough, equally-worth- 
less productions of this class fre- 
quently meet with strikingly-un- 
equal treatment ;—a fact which 
seems to support some vague and 
unpromulgated theory of period- 
icity in the misdirection of the 
public favour. It is a fact worthy 
of observation, that the ‘ poems’ 
of Lord Houghton are scarcely 
mentioned at present—never were 
very much; while those of Miss 
Ingelow, which are certainly not a 
Shade better, have gone through 
fourteen editions in five years. If 
the lady’s poetry has even the sem- 
blance of being a shade better than 
the lord’s, it is not because there 
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is more originality in it, or more 
individual merit. Whatever supe- 
riority of quality there may seem 
to be is due simply to the more 
successful assimilation of some of 
the fine elements of other greater 
poetry. In Tennyson’s last vo- 
lume was a little poem of no very 
great value intrinsically, but of 
considerable personal interest ; it 
is headed Zhe Flower, and is 
aimed at the numerous imitators 
of Tennyson and their patrons. 
Our great Laureate is never less 
great than when he attempts this 
sort of thing; as witness the lines 
On a Spiteful Letter, referred to in 
Tinsleys Magazine for April last. 
However, the fable of Zhe “lower 
is considerably better than those 
lines : it has some meaning in it, 
of a certain kind; and, such as it 
is, the meaning is true, though 
rather small and personal for the 
utterance of a great man. The 
Laureate tells us of his flower, once 
called a weed, but afterwards 
crowned as a true flower, and how 
thieves stole the seed, and ‘ sowed 
it far and wide ; and he concludes 
with— 
* Read my little fable : 
He that runs may read. 
Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 
And some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor indeed ; 
And now again the people 
Call it but a weed.’ 


Whether the Laureate would pro- 
nounce Miss Ingelow’s flowers 
‘ pretty enough’ or ‘ poor in- 
deed,’ we cannot guess ; but, in 
our opinion, some of them are 
pretty enough, though at the same 
time poor indeed by virtue of 
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their unoriginality ; and hence it 
seems a little unjust on the part 
of Fate that, while writers of equal 
merit or demerit fail to attract 
much attention, this writer should 
be receiving a good deal of that 
very substantial attention paid in 
purchasing one’s books. This 
seems the more unjust when 
we consider, in Lord Houghton’s 
case, for instance, that, whatever 
be his literary merits, he has de- 
served somewhat of his country in 
his political career; not to men- 
tion that exceedingly useful and 
interesting work brought out un- 
der his editorship, Zhe Life, Let- 
ters, and Literary Remains of John 
Keats, published in 1848. That 
is a work which no one who loves 
Keats (and who, of any taste, does 
not?) ought to be without. We 
feel, in reading it, not that the 
editor is a powerful /ittérateur, 
not that he is a poet, but that the 
service done for the dead man 
and for the dead man’s fellow- 
countrymen was done by a loving 
hand. How much of the labour 
was performed by Lord Houghton, 
and how much by Keats’s friend 
Brown, it is difficult to say; but 
the preface is clearly Lord Hough- 
ton’s, and it is certainly one of the 
best of his acknowledged produc- 
tions ; it shows not only that love 
for the poet and his works which 
was indispensable, but also a just 
and proper sense of the require- 
ments and conditions of a good 
biography, made up, as this is for 
the most part, of notes, letters, and 
remains. Some of the concluding 
remarks in the preface are exceed- 
ingly good, and are well worth lay- 
ing to heart, not only for their in- 
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tegrity in relation to the work then 
in hand (or rather being put out 
of hand), but also for the general 
application of which they are sus- 
ceptible. Lord Houghton’s ideas 
as to what he had to accomplish 
are summed up as follows; and 
it would be well if every composer 
and editor of biographies and lite- 
rary remains kept such an ideal of 
his labour in view: 


¢I had to show that Keats, in his 
intellectual character, reverenced sim- 
plicity and truth above all things, and 
abhorred whatever was merely strange 
and strong; that he was ever learn- 
ing and ever growing more conscious 
of his own ignorance; that his 
models were always the highest and 
the purest, and that his earnestness in 
aiming at their excellence was only 
equal to the humble estimation of his 
own efforts; that his poetical course 
was one of distinct and positive pro- 
gress, exhibiting a self-command and 
self-direction which enabled him to 
understand and avoid the faults even 
of the writers he was most naturally 
inclined to esteem, and to liberate him- 
self at once, not only from the fetters 
of literary partisanship, but even from 
the subtler influences and associations 
of the accidental literary spirit of his 
own time. I had also to exhibit the 
moral peculiarities of Keats as the ef- 
fects of a strong will, passionate tem- 
perament, indomitable courage, and a 
somewhat contemptuous disregard of 
other men; to represent him as un- 
flinchingly meeting all criticism of his 
writings, and caring for the article, 
which was supposed to have had such 
homicidal success, just so far as it 
was an evidence of the little power 
he had as yet acquired over the sym- 
pathies of mankind, and no more. 
I had to make prominent the brave 
front he opposed to poverty and pain ; 
to show how love of pleasure was 
in him continually subordinate to 
higher aspirations, notwithstanding 
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the sharp zest of enjoyment which 
his mercurial nature conferred on 
him ; and above all, I had to illus- 
trate how little he abused his full 
possession of that imaginative faculty 
which enables the poet to vivify the 
phantoms of the hour, and to purify 
the objects of sense, beyond what the 
moralist may sanction or the mere 
practical man can understand.’ 

This most important comple- 
ment to the three little volumes of 
poetry by Keats formerly in exist- 
ence is a real literary treasure ; and 
the mere labour of editing the work 
lovingly and with intelligence will 
always call forth more of that plea- 
sant feeling which true lovers of 
literature have towards true workers 
in it than any number of volumes 
of such verse as either Lord Hough- 
ton’s or Miss Ingelow’s can ever 
serve to awaken. 

In connecting his name with a 
more recent author of verses, Lord 
Houghton showed considerably 
more kindliness than acuteness. 
We refer to the poor young Scotch- 
man David Gray, to whose literary 
remains, published in 1862, Lord 
Houghton wrote a preface, giving 
an account of his personal con- 
nection with the young man, and, 
while referring to his recent death, 
commending highly the tentatives 
left by him, as productions of 
very rich promise. Poor David 
Gray had a wonderful notion of his 
own embryo greatness (he ‘meant 
to be buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey’ !); and he seems somehow to 
have succeeded in impressing Lord 
Houghton with a similar opinion. 
Nevertheless, we cannot but regard 
the book of this unfortunate youth 
as a very commonplace production, 
such as has been manufactured by 
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many a commonplace boy, who, 
after outgrowing the first mad flush 
of youthful aspiration incidental to 
adolescence, and so often mistaken 
for genuine poetic faculty, has sub- 
sided into an ordinary farmer, tai- 
lor, clerk, or clergyman, as the case 
may be. David Gray’s book (Zhe 
Luggie, and other Poems) contains 
pretty passages, and an immense 
amount of egotism ; but as to pro- 
mise, it is as bare as any other book 
destitute of originality of expres- 
sion and muscularity of thought. 
At one time, Lord Houghton’s 
own particular Muse was much 
more importunate than she would 
seem to have been of late years. 
In the days of Mr. Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes, a whole volume of 
‘poems’ by his future lordship 
was not an uncommon spectacle ; 
that is to say, three or four volumes 
appeared within a space of a few 
years, lived their little life, got their 
fair share of that ‘ fiery baptism’ 
of adverse reviewing which is the 
common meed of good and bad 
writing; also their fair share of 
praise from some few very unfas- 
tidious persons; and were duly 
shelved, as not containing anything 
to make them worthy of the vivid 
preservation accorded to true poe- 
try. Here and there, indeed, may 
be found by the careful seeker a 
piece of certain merit, and pleasing 
to some extent; but such pieces 
are exceedingly scarce, and require 
more patience in the seeking than 
the general reader can well afford. 
However carefully onemightsearch, 
a poem of strength would never 
reward the quest; but a pleasing 
piece, such as No. II. of those en- 
titled Shadows, might occasionally 
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appear, to bless the eyes aching 

with the flat arid aspect of those 

desert pages. Here is the piece 

referred to : 

« They seemed, to those who saw them 
meet, 

The worldly friends of every 
day ; 
smile was 
sweet, 
His courtesy was free and gay. 


Her undisturbed and 


But yet if one the other’s name 
In some unguarded moment 
heard, 
The heart you thought so calm and 
tame 
Would struggle like a captured 
bird. 
And letters of mere formal phrase 
Were blistered with repeated 
tears,— 
And this was not the work of days, 
But had gone on for years and 
years ! 
Alas, that Love was not too strong 
For maiden shame and manly 
pride ! 
Alas, that they delayed so long 
The goal of mutual bliss beside ! 
Yet what no chance could then re- 
veal, 
And neither would be first to own, 
Let fate and courage now conceal, 
When truth could bring remorse 
alone.’ 

Without being calculated to star- 
tle by virtue of its originality or 
fire, this piece is of a refined tone, 
and sufficiently happy in expres- 
sion to make it attractive. The 
hope of meeting with one or two 
such pieces as. this lent a sort of 
interest to the issue of each of Lord 
Houghton’s volumes in the eyes of 
those who watch systematically the 
current of poetic literature. But 
of late years Lord Houghton has 
not put forth anything fresh in the 
verse line of more assumption than 
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an occasional contribution to a 
magazine. The pieces contributed 
in this way have been, to some ex- 
tent, of an amusing character, and 
the more so in proportion to their 
would-be seriousness. In 1860 
there was an excessively curious 
piece in Macmillan’s Magazine (for 
April), with the title Reguiescat in 
Face (which, by the bye, we think 
we have seen elsewhere). The 
subject was treated in the usual 
manner. The ‘dreaded king,’ and 
all that sort of thing, played the 
usual part; and then came the 
usual churchyard scene, in which 
there is nothing striking until we 
come to the inscription, included 
in the following passage : 
* Reverent hands the body laid 

In the church’s pitying shade, 

With the pious rites that fall 

Like the rain-drops upon all. 

What could man refuse or grant 

The spiritual inhabitant, 

Who so long had ruled within 

With power to sin or not to sin? 

Nothing. Hope, and hope alone, 

Mates with death. Upon a stone 

Let the simple name be writ, 

Traced upon the infant’s front 

Years ago: and under it, 

As with Christian folk is wont, 

“ Requiescat,”” or may be 

Symbol letters, R. I. P.’ 

These symbol letters, ‘R. I. P.,’ 
are not at all happy under the cir- 
cumstances. The lines are such 
as a full-grown person would never 
read for his own pleasure or profit ; 
but they might possibly be selected 
for reading to a child by virtue 
of their innocuousness ; and some 
children are so inquiring in their 
dispositions, that an unseemly smile 
might arise if one should chance 
to be questioned by innocent lips 
as to ‘what R. I. P. spells.’ 











In Strangers yet, which appeared 
in the Cornhill Magazine at the 
same time as the Reguiescat in Pace 
graced the pages of A/acmillan’s 
Magazine, there is not a vestige of 
an idea—nothing but dead, flat 
rhyming, of the most unmusical 
description possible. Six verses 
exactly like this : 

* Strangers yet ! 

After years of life together, 

After fair and stormy weather, 

After travel in far lands, 

After touch of wedded hands,— 

Why thus joined? Why ever met, 

If they must be strangers yet ?” 


And, unhappily, throughout the six 
verses there is not even an unin- 
tentional joke, as in the last piece 
mentioned. 

But these two pieces were pre- 
ceded by one, in the Cornhill Ma- 
gazine, which far transcended both, 
as well in tawdry trashiness as in 
sublime absurdity. The piece in 
question was called Unspoken Dia- 
logue; and it appeared under pe- 
culiarly trying circumstances, for 
it was in that memorable second 
number of the Cornhill which con- 
tains one of the most exquisite 
pieces of poetic workmanship in 
the English language. Of a truth, 
the leopard might have lain down 
with the kid, and the lion have 
eaten straw like the ox, without 
anyone being surprised, in Febru- 
ary 1860, when the Unspoken Dia- 
logue referred to appeared side by 
side with Zithonus / 

It must have been from feelings 
of personal friendship that Mr. 
Thackeray, then editing the Corn- 
hill, suffered this wretched non- 
Sense to appear in his magazine. 
Mr. Thackeray was a very bad edi- 
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tor, as he himself very readily al- 
lowed, but he had intuitive good 
taste, and, as his own verses in- 
dicate, must have had an excellent 
ear for rhythm. Now the plot of 
Lord Houghton’s stupid poem is 
offensive, and the verses are un- 
rhythmical. Where all is very bad 
it is difficult to make a selection ; 
but the following verse is perhaps 
as bad a specimen of Lord Hough- 
ton’s aged Muse as could be de- 
sired. A mother and her daughter 
are both in love with the same 
man, and this is part of the young 
lady’s ‘ unspoken dialogue ? 
‘ Yet am I graver than my wont, 
Gravest when he is here ; 
Beneath the glory of his front 
I tremble—not with fear : 
But as I read Bethesda’s font 
Felt with the angel near.’ 
This seems to us to give the 
reader some notion of what Lord 
Houghton felt with the rhyming- 
dictionary near. What is the gen- 
tleman’s ‘front’ to which the lady 
alludes? We know that in its 
sense of ‘ forehead’ it is to be met 
with in Froissart, and Gower’s Con- 
fessio Amantis; but in modern 
days it is generally taken in con- 
nection with Mr. Truefitt’s art as 
practised on old ladies. And 
‘ Bethesda’s font’ too! Really we 
prefer the New-Testament version 
to Lord Houghton’s ! 

We have abstained from drawing 
largely on the verse-productions of 
Lord Houghton, collected from 
time to time in years gone by, and 
added to the vast catalogue of un- 
read volumes, for the obvious reason 
that it would be unfitting to rein- 
troduce here books so well forgot- 
ten as are the buried poems of his 
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lordship. It is on this ground that 
we have preferred to note these 
comparatively-recent pieces; and 
rather than do anything tending to 
resuscitate his chief poetical pro- 
duce, let us inscribe over the tomb 
his own striking couplet— 

* Requiescat, or may be 

Symbol letters, R. I. P.’?— 

while we pass to the lady, whom 
we should desire to see equally well 
treated by the great god Obli- 
vion. 

Miss Ingelow is one of those nt- 
merous writers who, not having 
anything really worth saying, some- 
how manage to make up parcels of 
vacuity with enough of external 
mistiness to lead superficial readers 
to the supposition that there is 
something very recherché in the way 
of a kernel to this shell of expres- 
sion. ‘To such superficial readers 
the idea that a rich thought, easily 
appreciated by acute minds, lies 
within the impenetrable garment 
(impenetrable to them) of rhymes, 
acts as a stimulant to praise. Many 
a silly person, who has not the 
slightest idea of the meaning of 
anything but the most superficial 
trash, will, for the sake of appear- 
ing wise, praise any misty nonsense 
in the way of ‘poetry? and thus 
it is, probably, that among a cer- 
tain class (and that a good large 
class) an idea has been circulated 
that Miss Ingelow is a poetess of 
exceptional thoughtfulness. In 
truth, she frequently takes up some 
image, or set of images, and works 
through such a maze of variations, 
that it is not quite easy to follow 
her; and, while this method of 
procedure induces many to ‘give 
it up,’ owning inwardly their own 


stupidity, but outwardly descanting 
on the deep thought of the poet- 
ess,—while the enigma remains in- 
soluble to some, other some solve 
it, and find the answer to be en- 
tirely worthless. 

We all know the story of the 
emperor’s new clothes, told by 
that wonderful Dane, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen—how certain im- 
postors sent the emperor out naked, 
under the assurance that they had 
provided him with the most ex- 
quisite garments, which, however, 
could not be seen by any man 
who was either a fool or unfit for 
his office. Of course the em- 
peror could not admit either pro- 
position in regard to his own au- 
gust majesty, so forth he went. 
Of course no one of the spectators 
could admit himself a fool or unfit 
for the position he held in life; so 
everyone joined in the chorus of 
*‘O, how magnificent are the em- 
peror’s new clothes!’ till at last 
an innocent child, with that pe- 
culiarly awkward unguardedness 
which childhood still exhibits at 
times, ‘let loose his opinion’ that 
the emperor was devoid of rai- 
ment; and at last this fact became 
universally recognised. So we 
trust may the imagined depth of 
Miss Ingelow’s significances be 
eventually recognised by everyone 
as fictitious, when some unsophis- 
ticated voice shall have sufficiently 
spoiled of its terrors the idea of 
confessing that one sees nothing in 
the verses in which one’s neigh- 
bours profess to see stupendous 
merit and next-to-unfathomab!e 
depth. 

But the poetess does not always 
put on these misty coverings to her 
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verses. Very often they are sent 
forth as ‘utterly naked and bare’ 
as rhymes can possibly be, without 
an attempt at anything beyond 
mere prose presentation of bald 
shallow matter. Take, for instance, 
the dialogue passages of which 
Supper at the Mill is mainly com- 
posed. What can be more de- 
void of poetry than such lines as 
these ?— 


© Mother. Well, Frances. 

Frances. Well, good 
mother, how are you? 

M. I’m hearty, lass, but warm ; 
the weather’s warm : 

I think tis mostly warm on market- 

days. 

I met with George behind the mill : 

said he, 

“ Mother, go in and rest awhile.” 

F. Ay, do ; 

And stay to supper: put your basket 

down. 
M. Why, now, it is not heavy. 
F. Willie, man, 

Get up and kiss your Granny.— 

Heavy, no! 

Some call good churning luck; but, 

luck or skill, 

Your butter mostly comes as firm and 

sweet 

As if ’twas Christmas. 

it all? 
M. All but this pat, that I put by 
for George ; 

He always loved my butter. 
F. That he did. 
M. And has your speckled hen 

brought off her brood ? 
F. Not yet; but that old duck I 
told you of, 

She hatched eleven out of twelve to- 

day. 
Child. And, Granny, they are so 
yellow. 


M. Ay, my lad, 
Yellow as gold—yellow as Ww illie’s 
hair. 
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C. They’re all mine, Granny ; 
father says they’re mine. 
M. To think of that ! 
F. Yes, Granny, 
only think ! 
Why, father means to sell them when 
they’re fat, 
And put the money in the savings- 
bank, 
And all against our Willie goes to 
school : 
But Willie would not touch them— 
no, not he ; 
He knows that father would be an- 
gry else. 
C. But I want one to play with— 
O, I want 
A little yellow duck to take to bed. 
M. What! would ye rob the poor 
old mother, then? 
F. Now, Granny, if you'll hold 
the babe awhile ; 
*Tis time I took up Willie to his 
crib.’ 


Nothing could well be more un- 
like poetry than this, more miser- 
ably flat, more destitute of any 
attractions. In some pieces of this 
sort there is a kind of attempted 
imitation of the most simple style 
adopted by the Laureate in his idyl- 
lic pieces ; but as for the freshness, 
the vigour, the gem-like clearness 
of cut which we get in Tennyson 
at his utmost simplicity, what sha- 
dow of them is there here ? 

Miss Ingelow has written some 
pieces which would have enrap- 
tured Wordsworth in his vulgar- 
est mood—when, that is to say, 
he had descended to the deep- 
est depths of that bathos he so 
often stooped to, notwithstanding 
the soaring flights for which he was 
adequately winged. In Scholar 
and Carpenter, a good deal of 
which is mere imitation of Tenny- 
son, we find this verse, of which 
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Wordsworth might have been proud 
had it occurred to him in some un- 
happy moment of degradation : 


*« For here,”’ said he, “ are bread and 
beer, 
And meat enough to make good 
cheer ; 
Sir, eat with me, and have no fear, 
For none upon my work depend, 
Saving this child; and I may say 
That I am rich, for every day 
I put by somewhat ; therefore stay, 
And to such eating condescend.”’ ’ 


For such a solemn piece of com- 
monplace as this it is not easy to 
find a fitting pendant beyond the 
lowly circuit of Wordsworth’s low- 
est art,—what we may perhaps fitly 
call his back-kitchen style of writ- 
ing, of which he was, alas, too fond. 

But Miss Ingelow is not entirely 
dependent on Wordsworth for her 
successes in bathos. On the con- 
trary, some of her greatest achieve- 
ments in that line are peculiarly 
her own in a certain sense. In 
Honours we get passages such 
as we should vainly look for else- 
where. Honours is a poem in 
which the ‘little differences’ be- 
tween science and revelation are 
brought in for trial and discussion. 
Science, as might be expected, is 
pooh-poohed as an upstart, and 
bantered in slightly inelegant terms, 
such as these three verses : 


‘ Then all goes wrong: the old foun- 
dations rock ; 
One scorns at him of old who 
gazed unshod ; 
One striking with a pickaxe thinks 
the shock 
Shall move the seat of God. 


A little way, a very little way 
(Life is so short), they dig into 
the rind ; 
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And they are very sorry, so they 


say, 
Sorry for what they find. 


But truth is sacred—ay, and must 
be told : 
There is a story long beloved of 
man ; 
We must forego it, for it will not 
hold— 
Nature had no such plan.’ 


Under the circumstances, science 
can afford to treat such writing as 
a joke, though in a man it would 
have been open to serious con- 
demnation. With Miss Ingelow 
science would not of course quarrel, 
if she pleases to amuse herself by 
writing verses on a subject con- 
cerning which she seems to have 
heard a piece of one side of the 
discussion ; but would it be too 
hard to suggest that it might have 
been safer to defer the treatment 
of a polemical subject till she had 
thoroughly mastered the grammar 
ofher language? ‘The two lines, 


‘Is there, O is there aught that such 


as Thou 
Wouldst take from such as 1?” 


afford a sample of false concord, 
which the merest friendliness would 
not hesitate to point out as giving 
the polemical opponents of the 
‘ poetess’ a loophole wherethrough 
to creep for change of subject when 
driven to desperation—if such an 
event should occur. Perhaps, in- 
deed, matters might not come to 
this pass; for it is just possible 
that some representative of what 
Miss Ingelow  grandiloquently 
sneers at as ‘ the baby science, born 
but yesterday,’ might find a flaw 
in facts as here stated. We never 
heard of geologists or other men 
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of science displaying the currish 
spirit implied in the words, 


‘ They are very sorry, so they say, 
Sorry for what they find.’ 


On the contrary, men of science 
are usually endowed very richly 
with that admirable quality which 
the French call the ferté de leurs 
opinions, and are excessively glad 
of whatever new truth they find. 
Science has no object so much in 
view as the ascertainment of the 
truth, be it what it may; and, far 
from indulging in such hysterical 
humbug as Miss Ingelow credits 
her with, rejoices more over one 
false opinion exploded than over 
ninety-and-nine just opinions that 
need no explosion. Science, too, 
could teach Miss Ingelow a little 
of that reverence which is so largely 
deficient in such writing as the 
verses last quoted and these fol- 
lowing : 


‘The garden, O the garden, must it 
§°, 
Source of our hope and our most 
dear regret ? 
The ancient story, must it no more 
show 
How man may win it yet? 


And all upon the Titan child’s de- 
cree, 
The baby science, born but yes- 
terday, 
That in its rash unlearnéd infancy 
With shells and stones at play; 


And delving in the outworks of the 
world, 
And little crevices that it could 
reach, 
Discovered certain bones laid up, and 
furled 
Under an ancient beach, 
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And other waifs that lay to its young 

mind 
Some fathoms lower than they 

ought to lie, 

By gain whereof it could not fail to 
find 

Much proof of ancientry, 

Hints at a pedigree withdrawn and 
vast, 

Terrible deeps, and old obscuri- 

ties, 
Or soulless origin, and twilight 
passed 
In the primeval seas.’ 

In such verses as these it is diffi- 
cult to know which to hold in the 
highest contempt—the servile but 
wretchedly-unsuccessful imitation 
of the ‘ silver speech’ in which Ten- 
nyson has delivered so many noble 
and true thoughts on science, or 
the irreverent cant which here takes 
the form of weak milk-and-water 
banter. The large features of Sci- 
ence would never condescend to 
a wrinkle of disturbance at this 
kind of intrusion: it is only the 
critical outsider who would claim 
from those who held ‘ strictly or- 
thodox’ opinions the same reve- 
rential indulgence for honest la- 
bourers who unearth unpalatable 
truths, as Science herself, through 
her highest exponents, shows to 
the opinions and creeds of men, 
not only when they are doubtful, 
but when they are known to be 
false. Such reverence we find 
thoroughly developed in every 
great poetic mind ; and this is pe- 
culiarly the case in Tennyson, who 
frequently introduces _ scientific 
ideas with rectitude of thought, as 
well as grandeur and delicacy of 
expression ; but to such of his par- 
tial imitators as have, like Miss 
Ingelow, failed to qualify them- 
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selves by deep thought, as he has 
evidently done, Science takes the 
form of a huge bugbear. Such 
writers would do well to leave 
subjects of this sort altogether 
untouched ; for to the weak and 
flabby order of mind fear of con- 
tamination must always render the 
book of science a ‘ sealed book.’ 
‘ A little way, a very li little way, 
. they dig into the rind ; 
And they are very sorry, so they 
say, 


Sorry for what they find.’ 


Still, if they will ‘ dig in’ their ‘little 
way,’ they should wrap their puling 
sorrow in swaddling clothes of de- 
cent silence at least ; and no mis- 
taken notions of duty towards ortho- 
doxy should tempt them to unleash 
the puerile violence of their polem- 
ical faculty, to break itself against 
the calm marble brow of Science, 
lest they be found not only to 
shame themselves, but also to draw 
down inappropriate scorn on the 
cause for which they would fain 
speak words of support. Miss In- 
gelow’s partisans doubtless flatter 
themselves and her that she has 
‘ dropped down heavily’ on geology 
in this poem of Honours ; but it 
only requires a very limited amount 
of acuteness to detect the dropping 
as of the baked-apple order, fol- 
lowed only by pulpy collapse. 

The same irreverence which we 
have just mentioned as exhibited 
towards the scientific spirit of the 
age undergoes a very different ma- 
nifestation in Miss Ingelow’s most 
pretentious production, 4 Story of 
Doom, in which the simple old 
record of the preaching of Noah 
before the Deluge is made the foun- 
dation ofa terribly tedious romance, 
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in nine books of the driest blank- 
verse that it ever entered into the 
heart of man (or woman either) to 
conceive. There is no reason at 
all why subjects coeval with this 
should not be treated in modern 
verse; and Mrs. Browning has 
shown us, in her Drama of Exile, 
how much true magnificence of 
poetry may be introduced into such 
a subject. Some of the speeches 
of Adam and Satan in the Drama 
of Exile may stand beside Milton 
without fear; for though they do 
not quite rival the state of Milton 
as regards the technical quality of 
the blank-verse, they often surpass 
him in fire and fury of thought, 
and in true humanity of feeling ; 
and the Eve of the drama is to our 
thinking a more exquisite creation 
than the Eve of the epic. But 
there is a huge gulf between Mrs. 
Browning and Miss Ingelow: where 
the one lays on touches of exqui- 
site colour, and revivifies the fad- 
ing tones of an antique subject, 
the other paints but to smudge, 
and resuscitates but to exhibit an 
ugly monstrosity instead of a grand 
vital frame. Conceive the wife of 
Noah, when informed by her lord 
of the probability of a seafaring 
life, answering thus : 


‘Sir, I am much afraid: I would not 
hear 
Of riding on the waters’ ! 


Conceive also the propriety of a 
mind into which could enter the 
idea of painting Methuselah as a 
peevish old man vowing implacable 
enmity to his God on account of 
the loss of certain talking and blas- 
pheming Saurians which he was 
used to yoke to a car when he 
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drove in state, and which God 
commissioned His angels to pound 
the heads of with stones! Con- 
ceive further the hopeless state of 
imagination which would depict 
Noah and his wife as holding a 
discussion on the rectitude of a 
prevalent practice of obtaining a 
race of pigmies by selective breed- 
ing! Such a discussion we get 
among the monstrously - grotesque 
improprieties apparently meant as 
decorations to this Story of Doom ; 
and in it occur these amusing 
lines ; 


‘Your pardon, sir. 

I do remember that there came one 
day 

Two of the grave old angels that 
God made, 

When first He invented life (right 
old they were, 

And plain and venerable) ; and they 
said, 

Rebuking of my mother as with 
hers 

She sat, “ Ye do not well, you wives 
of men, 

To match your wit against the Mak- 
er’s will, 

And for your benefit to lower the 
stamp 

Of His fair image, which He set at 
first 

Upon man’s goodly frame; ye do 
not well 
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To treat His likeness even as ye treat 
The bird and beast that perish.”’” 


Angelic talk, truly! But we 
must not forget that they were 
‘grave old angels,’ and ‘ plain’— 
something, no doubt, very differ- 
ent in all respects from the image 
we are accustomed to associate with 
the word ‘angel.’ The Satan, too, 
of this work is a poor production. 
Instead of the fine conception of a 
subtle but perverted intellectual- 
ity, we have a cringing, cowering, 
weakly-plaintive dragon, without 
a vestige of the resistant energy 
involved in the very notion of 
a Satan, so splendidly developed 
both by Milton and by Mrs. 
Browning. 

Miss Ingelow’s first book of 
verse was bad enough and bald 
enough; but this Story-of-Doom 
volume is infinitely worse in one 
respect—it does not even show a 
fair share of imitative power. The 
Story of Doom itself is evolved 
from the blankest abysses of a 
very blank mind, and is entirely 
bare of even such rechauffés as 
may be met with in the first vo- 
lume. The highest good we can 
wish for Miss Ingelow in respect 
of verse-writing is—eternal silence. 





PUPE BONIFACE ViIil. 


——_>—— 


Pore BonIrace with folded arms was pacing in the court, 
With furrowed brow and knitted lips, and spirit steeped in thought ; 
He scarcely gave attention to the droning of the talk 
Of prelate, prince, and cardinal, accompanying his walk. 
They told of bitter rivalry in politics and pelf, 
Between the faction Ghibeline and faction of the Guelph— 
How furiously the rancour seethed, how enmity was rife, 
How one side egged the other on to overt acts of strife ; 
How bitter words of mockery were banded to and fro, 
And each was burning with desire to strike a mortal blow. 
How night and day incessantly there sped some precious life, 
Sent forth before God summoned it, by hired assassin’s knife ; 
How, from the sacred judgment-hall, had justice taken flight, 
For there was judgment only given, by party, not by right. 
A Cardinal Archbishop spake: ‘ Pray Heaven from our land 
Will root the traitorous Ghibeline, with all his murderous band, 
And all his perjured judges too, and all his craft and stealth ? 
‘Out on thee!’ roared a nobleman ; ‘ the traitor is the Guelph. 
The Guelph is ever spattering with blood the Italian soil, 
Is robbing honest peasants of the object of their toil, 
Is violating sacred fanes, is ruining all trade, 
Save that of the stiletto, mind! and that is richly paid.’ 
‘ Now, silence !’ cried the cardinal, with fiercely kindling eye, 
‘ Back in thy teeth, fell Ghibeline, I hurl the damnéd lie !’ 
‘A lie! ha, ha! his excellence! who falsehoods breeds himself! 
If men would find rare liars they must search the ranks of Guelph.’ 
‘ Now mark ! th’ ecclesiastic raged, ‘ the day will come and must, 
When Guelph shall break the Ghibeline, and stamp him in the dust, 
And beat his pride to powder—’ 

‘So, well done, sir priest, H1s pride! 
Hurrah for Guelph humility ! the scoffing noble cried. 
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‘I scorn you,’ raved the cardinal, ‘a base and beggar crew !’ 

‘ Please God,’ the noble answered him, ‘the Guelph shall have his due.’ 

‘Please God,’ the blustering prelate cried, ‘ you your insolence shall 
rue.’ 

Then sudden stooped Pope Boniface, and without speaking thrust 

His hand along the pavement, and he scrabbled up the dust. 

Then, rising, turned on noble and archbishop, hot with ire, 

His gray eye flashing lightning-shafts,—and spake these words of fire : 

‘ Fond partisans, so full of wrath, I pray you tell me whence 

The Guelph and Ghibeline arose, and, when they journey hence, 

To what must they return, I ask, both Ghibeline and Guelph ? 

See, Ghibeline, this handful, and thou other, see thyself! 

*Tis hence you spring, to this return, when all this strife is past ! 

And in their faces Boniface the dusty handfuls cast. 
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SELF-DEFENCE purified of the ad- 
juncts which make its practice and 
profession discreditable, is what I 
was taken to see one bright after- 
noon last spring. Gentlemen of 
education and position are to de- 
monstrate upon one another with 
chivalrous zeal; and I am to be 
convinced that, whereas prize- 
fighting is brutal, debasing, and 
low, the sparring-matches indulged 
in by my friends are refined, elevat- 
ing, and humane. ‘The scientific 
use of one’s hands is not to be 
sneered down because the few pot- 
house heroes who make up what 
is called the British prize-ring are 
ruffianly and corrupt; and it is 
only the ignorant and the preju- 
diced who would infer any con- 
nection between that vulgar insti- 
tution and the manly and inspiriting 
exercise about to be gone through. 
So ran the story. One of our 
hereditary legislators has presented 
three challenge-cups to be com- 
peted for ; the names on the com- 
mittee of the club are a guarantee 
that all matches conducted under 
its auspices will be honourable 
and friendly; and the connections, 
accomplishments, and gentle de- 
meanour of the friend who has en- 
tered for the heavy-weight com- 
petition, are all quoted to put me 
at my ease. It is in the course of 
the thoroughly-athletic week in 
which the Oxford and Cambridge 
boat-race is contested that these 


arguments are propounded. Every 
friend I have ever known as able 
to jump, or walk, or run, or row, 
or ride, or wrestle, or play at bil- 
liards or at skittles, or ‘put the 
stone,’ seems to be in Town, and 
to be directly interested, either in 
person or in purse, in one of the 
many matches going on. 

A young man I have hitherto 
associated with evening-party life 
alone, tells me he has backed him- 
self to walk forty miles in eight 
hours, and is taking more animal 
food than he can possibly digest 
in preparation ; another has under- 
taken to do an endless variety 
of impossible things in a limited 
number of minutes ; others are 
pledged to jump against all- 
comers upon intentionally difficult 
terms ; and others again are here 
to watch the great billiard-match 
which is to redound to the honour 
of one or other of the Universities. 
All are bound to the boat-race, 
and each is bent upon the particu- 
lar pastime he regards as his own. 
It is agreeable to find oneself the 
centre of so much manliness and 
sport ; and I gradually feel myself 
to be a deputy-athlete of some 
distinction through the increasing 
numbers and advancing prowess of 
my strong and muscular friends. It 
so happens that one of these is de- 
voured by a lofty and soul-stirring 
ambition. Champion of his uni- 
versity, the hero of countless vic- 
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tories in which plebeian forms have 
bitten the dust while he walked off 
triumphant, this gentleman, sigh- 
ing, like another Alexander, to con- 
quer still, aspires to the title of the 
best amateur boxer in England. 
He has modestly told me of his 
qualifications and past career ; and 
Ihave heard from others not mere- 
ly of his skill and courage, but of 
the love of boxing which has in 
him developed into a passion. Be 
the village or town where it may 
in which there is a local boxer of 
repute, this gentleman, whom we 
will call Puncher, seeks him out 
and proffers battle. Missed tem- 
porarily from the lunch-table of a 
pleasant yatching-party, to which 
he returned smiling and unruffled 
in three-quarters of an hour, it was 
found he had pulled to shore and 
in the solitude of a lighthouse had 
pummelled astalwart bargee speech- 
less, in fulfilment of an engagement 
he had entered into that morning. 
Staying at a country mansion which 
numbered a gigantic workman and 
amateur pugilist among its retain- 
ers, Puncher, in pure friendship, 
challenged him to battle, and was 
in the act of administering heavy 
punishment when detected, and 
severely admonished by the lady 
of the house. Puncher had at the 
time he was discovered just favour- 
ed his opponent with the famous 
‘prop’—a blow which has the pe- 
culiarity of making its recipient im- 
molate himself upon his opponent’s 
fist—and the poor fellow was laid 
up for weeks. But these were the 
incidents of youth. Chastened by 
experience, by reading, by know- 
ledge of life, and by the study 
of a learned profession, Puncher 
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now confines himself to sparring, 
which he vaunts as innocent and 
playful. Still priding himself on 
‘the prop,’ he insists upon its 
harmless efficacy when gloves are 
worn ; and is reproachful and indig- 
nant if allusions are made or ques- 
tions asked concerning his forth- 
coming ‘ fight.’ It is after he has 
made sorrowful protest against our 
still misjudging athletic sport so 
much as to think it allied to fight- 
ing, that we promise to attend at 
Strong House, in the ‘Oxford and 
Cambridge week,’ ‘to see me spar 
for the championship of England 
against a big fellow in the Guards, 
and all comers. You'll see then,’ 
he added, ‘how thoroughly mis- 
taken you are, and will never talk 
of sparring again as if it were like 
prize-fighting, or anything else but 
pure fun.’ It was a delicate thing 
to say, but I could not help think- 
ing, as I looked into my friend's 
kindly, good-tempered visage, that 
I had seen faces at the ring-side 
which were as little cruel; and 
that if appearances were all one 
had to judge by, it was not so cer- 
tain that the sparring bout would 
be so unlike a prize-fight, after all. 
For Puncher has, in his own words, 
‘three belts across his wind’—that 
is, his physical development in- 
cludes huge cords of muscie which 
undulate about his chest; his 
smooth cheeks, short neck, square- 
set jaw, and close-cropped hair, all 
mean ‘business ; while his brawny 
arms, sturdy legs, and thick-set 
frame, make up a figure which sug- 
gests the field rather than the forum. 
It is months after our first conver- 
sation when we are reminded that 
the hour and the event have come ; 
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and we set off for Strong House that 
spring afternoon with two strong 
convictions — first, that Puncher 
would cover himself with honour ; 
and secondly, that self-defence, as 
practised by himself and friends, 
was a sport fit for ladies and chil- 
dren to see. 

A soft bit of sward in an enclo- 
sure in the grounds of Strong 
House, with ropes and stakes so 
pitched as to form a ring wonder- 
fully like the one in which Mr. 
Heenan was experimented on by 
the late Mr. Sayers. A table and 
chairs for judge, timekeeper, and 
umpire ; a sponge with which to re- 
fresh the—well, let us say—‘ play- 
ers ; a ring outside the real ring for 
the three officials ; andan expectant 
crowd of men and youths outside 
again, makeup thescene. Thereare 
no seconds. The ring is not round, 


as its name seems to imply, but 
square, as at prize-fights, and, so 
far, some pains seem to have been 
taken to make sport resemble earn- 


est. Two o'clock is the time fixed 
for the innocent gambols to begin ; 
but it is three before ‘time’ is called, 
and the first competitors enter what 
a dissipated-looking young man 
near me facetiously calls ‘the 
charmed circle.’ We stand in a 
perfect cluster of university men. 
Many are ex-champions in other 
fields. It was the proud privilege 
of that frank-faced, broad-chested 
young fellow with the laughing eye 
to ‘put the stone’ further than any- 
one in Oxford or Cambridge for 
two years running; and ‘old win- 
ners’ at boating, cricket, pedes- 
trianism, and other sports are here 
by the score. Those paths being 
rolled are for the foot-races to- 
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morrow ; the hurdles are for the 
jumps; and the men at work be- 
hind you are fitting up the grand- 
stand from which these feats of 
agility and endurance will be wit- 
nessed. But our business is before 
us, and when, after a weary hour’s 
delay, we see a good-looking fair 
lad of nineteen step into the ring, 
we look eagerly for the amusements 
to begin. His opponent, who is a 
couple of inches taller, and with a 
longer reach of arm, soon follows, 
and then comes a quarter of an 
hour’s feinting and attitudinising, 
which is harmless, but dull. Not 
knowing precisely what I had come 
to see, but having had it firmly im- 
pressed upon me that it is not to be 
like prize-fighting, I ask a neighbour 
whether all the sparring will be of 
this animated but distant character. 
To my great astonishment, I find 
this gentleman coldly cynical on 
what he calls ‘the dancing-master 
business,’ and hoping ‘ there’d be 
some smarter hitting in the next 
round,’ What! I exclaim softly to 
myself, ‘smarter hitting’? Surely 
this is very like the language used 
by the disappointed people who 
paid some sovereigns for the privi- 
lege of seeing two prize-fighters 
called Goss and Mace prove them- 
selves afraid of each other some 
months ago? But my reflections 
are cut short by seeing the two 
young gentlemen in the ring again, 
and that heavy hits are interchang- 
ed. From this time I know, despite 
Puncher’s earnest protests, that I 
am at a prize-fight. The prize is 
not money, but a challenge-cup ; 
the pugilists are notilliterateruffians 
who cannot spell, but gently-nur- 
tured, highly-educated men; the 
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thing is not conducted secretly and 
in defiance of the law, but in the face 
of day and with the concurrence 
of society ; but we are at a prize- 
fight for all that, and one which is 
conducted in some respects better, 
and in others worse, than those 
which are unanimously condemn- 
ed. I saw much that was cruel 
and unfair. The rounds were 
not proportioned to the endur- 
ance of the competitors, but 
made to last a specified time, so 
that the man who found himself 
overmatched had to choose be- 
tween unlimited pummelling and a 
suspicion of the white feather. The 
first alternative was adopted, and 
the result is that out of the comba- 
tants we saw, one was so injured 
that he was able to take nothing 
but liquid food for days afterwards ; 
and the other took to his bed. Such 
at least were the current rumours, 


and we saw enough to convince us 


they might easily be true. All the 
sophistry about gloves rendering 
blows harmless resolves itself in- 
to this: men fighting can inflict 
less pain with covered hands than 
with bare knuckles, if they honestly 
wish to spare their adversary. But 
if they only wish to win—and it 
will be admitted that this is at least 
one motive for their meeting — 
they can inflict injuries sufficiently 
severe to disfigure for life. We do 
not say this was done, but we affirm 
unhesitatingly that none of the regu- 
lations in force were sufficient to 
prevent it, and that the men on 
both sides were put to wanton and 
unnecessary pain. ‘ Well hit, well 
hit, little one! cried the excited 
crowd, as the fair youth planted a 
succession of heavy blows between 
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his opponent’s eyes ; and when, at 
the end of the third round, the 
contest was declared over and he 
joined the spectators to wait his 
turn for beginning again, we lost 
sight of the man he had thrashed 
and turned all attention to the 
couple in the ring. Puncher here 
admitted in a penitential whisper 
he had been wrong ; and that if he 
had known the proceedings would 
have been so like real fighting, he 
would not have brought me there. 
But there was no turning back for 
him, and a little sickened at the 
prospect before us, we wait on and 
on until even the callous sympa- 
thies of my fellow spectators are 
roused, and cries of ‘ Shame ! suc- 
ceed the applause with which the 
fight began. These men are older 
than the first couple, say twenty- 
four or twenty-five each, and are 
larger and of a slightly heavier 
build. One is manifestly untrain- 
ed, and puffs and blows after a 
few minutes’ boxing in a way 
which puts him at the other's 
mercy. The latter, who is the 
lighter of the two, is pronounced 
to be ‘a very clever hitter; and if 
knocking his man all over the ring 
as if he were a tennis-ball be clever, 
clever he certainly was. 

Everyone declared this fight to 
be virtually over at the first round. 
The untrained man _ took his 
punishment bravely, and was al- 
ways the freshest of the two at 
the beginning of the round; but 
he was hammered and punched 
in a way which would have been 
impossible if he had been sup- 
ported by a second. No prize- 
fighter could have been more 
brutal than his opponent. No 
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prize-fight would have been per- 
mitted to continue in which the 
conditions were so unfair. For 
the umpire and judges never seem- 
ed to interfere on behalf of the 
beaten man. Everyone knew that 
the fight was practically over, but 
the regulation period was gone 
through, until the last blows fell 
upon a bleeding and swollen face 
and head, and were administered as 
unmercifully as at first. Then, to my 
amazement, I saw the conqueror in 
the first combat preparing for ac- 
tion again. ‘ Must fight it out, you 
see, now,’ whispered Puncher, ‘ to 
know which is the best man. Each 
won a fight, and are both equal on 
the books; so to settle who’s to 
have the challenge-cup, they're to 
be pitted against each other.’ But 
they are fighting before he has 
done speaking, and now the most 


disgraceful part of the day’s per- 


formances set in. The poor lad 
who fought first was overmatched 
in every way, the man he gal- 
lantly struggled against being 
older, taller, heavier, and with a 
power of hitting which was used 
inhumanly. ‘Shame,’ prefixed by 
a stronger word, was frequent as 
the inequality became more and 
more glaring. Once, by a des- 
perate effort, the little man knock- 
ed the other off his legs, amid re- 
sounding cheers. But during the 
rest of the fight he was smashed 
and banged without mercy about 
head and eyes, until, bleeding and 
more than half senseless and stun- 
ned, he staggered up again and 
again to receive more blows from 
the bigger man. Time after time 
the poor fellow hung his head and 
waved his hands in feeble imitation 
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of the sparring he was proficient in 
at first, to receive the murderous 
crash of the other’s fist. ‘No 
honour to him, this champion- 
ship,’ was the outspoken verdict 
of us all, when, after indulging 
in brutality which should have 
handed him over to the police, 
the big man gave up pummelling 
his poor little opponent, and, not 
without vaunting his own self-de- 
nial, allowed: himself to be pro- 
claimed a winner without inflict- 
ing further pain. 

This, then, was the scien- 
tific exposition I had been pro- 
mised. A spectacle admitted to 
be degrading by the very people 
who vaunted it—a champion’s 
prize so cruelly won as to be an 
emblem of discredit to the man 
bearing it off, and a display of 
ferocity on the one hand and en- 
durance on the other which would 
not have been tolerated by the 
seconds of any prize-ring proper. 
My strongest feeling was that the 
professional pugilists are ill-used. 
Their calling is unlawful ; they are 
pariahs from respectable society ; 
their brutality and unscrupulous- 
ness are made a byword. Let them 
attempt to belabour each other's 
bodies in public, and the police are 
forthwith on their track. Warnings, 
fines, and imprisonments are all 
awarded as penalties for aiding 
and abetting a prize-fight ; the or- 
gans of public opinion have de- 
nounced the agents of the law for 
lukewarmness in not arresting the 
combatants before instead of after 
the event, until, as Sir Thomas 
Henry declared the other day, it 
has been determined to put fighting 
down; and the gentlemen who 
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act as referees have had before 
now to spend their days in dodg- 
ing policemen to avoid a felon’s 
cell. ‘Didn't leave my house by 
its own door for weeks,’ remarked 
one of these sufferers to me; ‘it 
was too closely watched; so I 
used to climb round by a neigh- 
bour’s water-butt and go across 
some fields by his back-garden, 
and round to the office, while the 
peelers were looking for me in 
front. But even then, though, 
they nearly nabbed me. Caught 
sight of me one morning in Old- 
castle-street, one of them did, and 
if I hadn’t been sharp round the 
corner and into a cab, he’d have 
had his summons served, do what 
I would.’ This unpleasant con- 
dition of affairs arose simply from 
having acted as referee in dis- 
charge of one of many of the 
arduous duties pertaining to the 
position of representative of a 
sporting newspaper, and was as 
significant a hint of the intention 
of the authorities to put prize- 
fighting down, as that just admin- 
istered to Messrs. Allen and Goss. 
This being so, I could not help 
asking why the people before me 
were allowed to aid and abet with 
impunity the disgraceful perform- 
ances of to-day. It is true that 
the fighting-men before us were 
not paid in money, but admis- 
sion was charged to see them, and 
bets were made upon the result 
of the fights. ‘The interesting Bos 
Tyler, Mace, Langham, and com- 
pany have surely a_ substantial 
grievance here, unless, indeed, 
they choose to call themselves 
amateurs, and bang away at each 
other under the auspices of a 
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committee, when it is to be pre- 
sumed their unlawful practice and 
its consequences will be winked 
at or condoned, 

But the ingenuous Puncher and 
his rival have stripped, and our 
attention is again concentrated on 
the ring. Both men have a tho- 
roughly professional look in their 
thin white jerseys and drawers, 
and as they step forward to shake 
hands as the last preliminary to 
setting-to, there is little to distin- 
guish them from veritable orna- 
ments of the P. R. The other 
contests, I am told, have been 
between light or middle, whereas 
the men now at work are heavy- 
weights, and both hard straight 
hitters, Puncher’s opponent hav- 
ing been the amateur champion of 
Oxford. He is a taller man than 
Puncher, with a prominent nose. 
He wore an eyeglass before he 
stripped for action, and has a 
longer neck and is generally more 
loosely built than my friend, Turn- 
ing to the latter, I look for the 
‘three belts across the wind’ I have 
heard him boast, and at once 
recognise his superior strength. 
The words in Tennyson’s ‘ Grand- 
mother,’ 


‘ Strong in his hands; and strong on 
his legs,’ 


apply strictly to him, and the 
magnificent development of the 
muscles of his chest and back 
make me tremble for the Oxford 
man, whom I christen Ovid, if 
they get to close quarters, and 
the same unrestrained ferocity is 
displayed as in the last fight. But 
here I am agreeably disappointed, 
for, though the hitting was occa- 
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sionally fierce and hot, both fight- 
ers had discipline and judgment, 
and neither followed up advant- 
ages to their full extent. The 
first round was occupied in what 
may be called interrogative spar- 
ring, each trying to master the 
other’s style, and Ovid endea- 
vouring to so work round Puncher 
as to dispossess him from the 
rising ground he stood upon. 
Then came what the young fel- 
lows near me spoke of with ad- 
miration as ‘clever leg-work,’ and 
time was called after some close 
and rapid hitting had been forced 
by Ovid, who, it was now whis- 
pered, had played into Puncher’s 
hand. The superior strength and 
stamina of the latter must, I am 
told, tell in the end; and when, 
at the commencement of the 
second round, the same tactics 
were pursued, the victory was de- 
clared to be in my friend’s hands. 
Up to this time there had been 
nothing particularly violent; but 
now, to the delight of the men and 
boys, Puncher became warm, and 
responded to some of Ovid's by- 
play by giving him three terrific 
blows in rapid succession upon the 
head. No glove—certainly no 
glove in use that day—could do 
much to lessen the shock of such 
crashes as were delivered now; 
and when, as each one went home, 
Puncher gave a mighty grunt, like 
an Irish pavior at his work, the 
cheers were long and loud, and 
‘Go it, Puncher? ‘Well done, 
Punch ’ came from all parts of 
the excited crowd. The same pas- 
sions were aroused as when the cry 
of ‘The Christians to the lions ! 
resounded through the city—the 
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passions which send Spaniards to 
the bull-fights, and cause savages 
to dance round their victims at the 
stake. But, opposed as the whole 
proceedings were to what I had 
been led to expect, it was gratify- 
ing to find that when my friend had 
knocked his man on to the ropes, 
he left him there, and walked back 
calmly into the middle of the ring. 
The most revolting part of the pre- 
vious exhibition was, that when the 
fair youth was knocked against the 
ropes in the same way, his rival 
went on beating his head and face 
with brutal pertinacity. Still, be- 
fore the third round was over, and 
Puncher declared the winner, both 
he and Ovid were bleeding freely. 
The latter’s nose was ‘ barked,’ as 
a youngster delightedly explained 
to me; and an upward gash had 
lain my friend’s forehead open. It 
is but right to say, however, this 
was due either to the glove having 
slipped from Ovid's hand, or to its 
India-rubber portion having caught 
the skin. The end soon followed. 
Mighty blows, which gave a dull 
thud as when thick clothes are 
beaten with a stick, were rapidly 
interchanged, Ovid falling against 
the ropes again, and Puncher, with 
a self-denial which was admired as 
heroic, refraining from giving him 
the ‘cross-buttocker his situation 
invited. Once, and once only, did 
my learned friend appear to dis- 
advantage. Ovid had aimed a 
blow at him out of course, and 
when asking, with arms uplifted, 
*Didn’t you hear “ time !” called, 
sir? What do you mean by hitting 
out? Puncher’s attitude and face 
were that of a man ready for a 
spring, and ferocious to despera- 
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tion. But in the main these two 
heavy-weights were content to dis- 
play power and skill without un- 
necessary savagery, though, be it 
distinctly understood, there was 
neither necessity nor inducement 
for forbearance in the rules or prac- 
tice of the place. Puncher won 
the cup, and is amateur champion 
of England. But when he called 
at our hotel on a Sunday after- 
noon, three days later, with an 
ingeniously - painted forehead, he 
avowed his determination never to 
fight again, and repeated his assur- 
ance that he would not have en- 
tered the Strong-House ring had 
he known what was intended, and 
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the kind of athletics to be pursued. 
I have wondered since whether 
the nobleman who gave the cups, 
the parents whose sons competed 
for them, or whose sons were pre- 
sent, the police of the district, or 
the amiable people who regard 
muscular clubs as aids to Christian- 
ity, knew what took place, and the 
brutality and barbarism of that 


April afternoon. If the scenes we 


saw, and which will probably be 
repeated next spring, are approved 
by these, it is difficult to compre- 
hend why such artists as Allen and 
Goss are ignominiously locked up, 
instead of being extolled as ex- 
amples for our youth. 
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Book the Third. 


CHAPTER I. 
MADELEINE LENDS A HAND. 


Ir is pleasant to persons of ill-con- 
ditioned nature to know that they 
are objects of envy. They like to 
excite that unamiable feeling, and 
to keep it alive by the display of 
their exceptional advantages — of 
wealth, beauty, wit, accomplish- 
ments, popularity, whatever it may 
be in which they are favoured be- 
yond their fellows. Again, there 
are persons so incapable of feeling 
envy, that they do not understand 
the existence of the passion, they 
do not recognise its manifestations ; 
when its spite and bitterness are 
evident and hateful to others, to 
them they are merely puzzling, 
uncomfortable, unpleasant pheno- 
mena, felt without being analysed. 
To the latter category Madeleine 
Burdett belonged. She knew that 
her cousins did not like her, but 
she did not know that they regarded 
her with envy which distorted every 
action of hers, magnifying girlish 
thoughtlessness into a crime, and 
assigning to the mere gleefulness 
and power of enjoyment proper to 
her age and disposition, all the sin- 
fulness of inconsiderate levity and 
unprincipled coquetry. She did 
not imagine that they could not 
hear her make the request concern- 


ing her drawing-lessons which she 
had addressed to Stephen Havi- 
land, without setting it down to a 
desire to display her taste and ac- 
complishments. 

‘She is afraid Captain Medway 
may not know she is an artist,’ 
said Angelina to Clementina ; and 
the two professed themselves 
shocked at the omnivorous vanity 
of Madeleine, who never remem- 
bered Captain Medway’s existence 
when that officer was out of her 
sight. 

Neither did she, for some days, 
remember the conversation she 
had had with her uncle, or that 
an artist was coming to Meri- 
ton. Her aunt was ill—a most 
unusual event; so unusual, in- 
deed, as to cause a sensation dis- 
proportionate to its importance. 
Julia Haviland had sound health 
in general, and steady nerves. Her 
temper, though not naturally gentle 
or equable, was well under her 
control, and she never suffered from 
the discontent and irritability which 
are such large components in the 
‘delicacy’ that renders so many 
women domestic nuisances. She 
valued health, and took care of 
herself. But Julia was ill now, for 
all that, and disliked being so all the 
more because she was so unaccus- 
tomed to it that she had none of 
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the fagons of a lady habituated to 
indulge in fetite santé. It was an 
unfortunate time for the mistress 
of the house to be invalided when 
Meriton was full of guests, and 
Julia had made a number of en- 
gagements. Stephen Haviland was 
one of that numerous class of men 
who are invariably out of temper 
when their wives are ill, who seem 
to regard such illness as arising 
from the natural perversity of wo- 
men, and who make everybody 
about them uncomfortable on such 
occasions. He was deeply con- 
cerned about Julia, and indeed un- 
wecessarily alarmed, as Madeleine 
and her father endeavoured to con- 
vince him; but he was also angry 
with her, and vented his vexation 
by proposing measures which would 
have been eminently disagreeable 
to her. The house must be cleared, 
he said,— everyone must go; of 
course it was unfortunate, but it 
could not be helped. There was 
not the slightest occasion for any- 
thing of the kind, Julia maintained. 
The house was so large and so 
well organised, everything was ar- 
ranged with such clock-work regu- 
larity, that there was not the least 
reason for disturbing anyone be- 
cause she had a heavy feverish 
cold, and must keep her room for 
a few days. All their guests were 
intimate friends, and Mrs. Marsh 
was in the house, to supply her 
place in any respect in which Ma- 
deleine might not suffice. 

So the people who were at Meri- 
ton remained there, and the pro- 
jected amusements were all carried 
out, and Julia kept her room, sedu- 
lously cared for by Madeleine, who 
understood her ‘ ways,’ and had no 
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scruple in leaving her to the tole- 
rably frequent solitude to which she 
never objected, in illness or in 
health. Mrs. Marsh was in high 
good-humour. She enjoyed her 
span of seeming authority in her 
brother’s house, ‘little’ and ‘ brief’ 
as it was, exceedingly ; and Made- 
leine quietly but effectually guard- 
ed against its being felt by anyone 
to be oppressive. Julia was not 
the sort of woman to feel at all 
sensitively that she was not much 
missed by her guests, and that they 
contrived to employ and enjoy 
themselves thoroughly, with no 
more reference to her than the 
regulation inquiry made every 
morning, and the regulation hopes 
and wishes. She knew she would 
have felt in their case precisely as 
they felt in hers, and she much 
preferred their polite indifference 
to her husband’s sullen solicitude. 
rhere had been so much smooth- 
ness in the life of Julia Haviland 
for many years—she had so long 
lost sight of the rough paths through 
which her early years had led her 
—that she now found it difficult to 
realise that things could ever go 
wrong with her. On the whole, 
she had managed her husband won- 
derfully well, surprisingly easily, 
considering the materials she had 
to work on; but she felt a little 
misgiving about how she might be 
able to manage him in the future, 
if her health, strength, and vivacity 
were to fail her. She had not really 
repressed his self-will, or decreased 
his selfishness ; she had merely kept 
them in check by the greater impe- 
riousness of her own nature; and 
she thought, if her strength, her 
capacity for caring to manage him, 
GG 
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should fail, if the strange indiffer- 
ence to all things which sometimes 
came over her, but passingly, should 
become a permanent state of mind 
with her, she would probably find 
him very troublesome to herself 
and to other people. It was natural 
that she should feel this general 
languor just now; it did not indi- 
cate the real decline of her charac- 
teristic strength, tact, and firm- 
ness,—it was caused by illness, it 
would pass away with returning 
health. 

From the windows of Julia’s 
room she could see the flower- 
garden in which she had been 
used to walk with her husband’s 
mother; and, lying on her sofa, 
weak, suffering, and alone, her 
thoughts would turn back to those 
far-distant days, and she would re- 
call the victory she had then won 
without any exultation now ; in- 
deed, with weariness. After all, the 
love and the gratitude of the kind 
old lady had been the very best 
and most precious things which 
her success had brought her. She 
was not more sentimental or more 
credulous now than she had ever 
been ; but she knew this for a fact. 
All through these years, during 
which she had been rich, prosper- 
ous, admired, beloved, in every 
sense successful, she had suffered, 
more or less frequently, from 
‘the inexorable exmui which is at 
the bottom of all human exist- 
ence,’ but less of late than in her 
youth. Was not this evi, like the 
vague melancholy which is of the 
essence of youthful poetry, an at- 
tribute of youth? Does it not 
cease to be felt as time begins to 
move with the accelerated speed 
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which we all recognise in middle 
age, when things are more com- 
monplace and comfortable? It 
was time she should be done with 
it, but she was not; it lurked in 
her path still, making her feel that 
her inmost spirit assented to the 
ancient faith of the Eastern sage, 
who held that silence was better 
than speech, sleep than pleasure, 
death than life. 

In the pauses in life of which 
this was one, the vacuity of it 
makes itself felt, if indeed it be 
empty of the nobler aims, the purer 
emotions, by every nature largely 
endowed and passionate as Julia 
Haviland’s was. When she was 
well and strong she did battle 
with this insidious ennui, whose 
harmfulness she knew; but she 
was ill and weak now; she could 
not fight with it, and it had its own 
way. 

Frank Burdett understood her 
very well. He did not say so; 
he never officiously volunteered 
to put her moods into words, 
but he knew as much about them 
as anyone but Julia herself could 
know. He applied himself to the 
judicious soothing of Stephen’s ap- 
prehensions and temper, rightly 
considering that he could thus do 
Julia most good. ‘ He bores her,’ 
said Mr. Burdett, with that can- 
dour which is wisely reserved for 
soliloquy ; ‘he fidgets her and he 
bores her. He is at a loss without 
her, and he does not like to feel 
that that is the case. The best 
thing I can do for her is to keep 
him away. It’s the Haviland way. 
Whenever anything ailed me, Selina 
was awful.’ 

Though Julia was sufficiently ill 
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to be confined to her room, and 
though she did not get better with 
such celerity as Stephen Haviland 
considered would have been the 
right thing, and what might have 
been expected of her, she was not 
too ill to feel interested in hearing 
all that was going on in the house. 
The sounds which told of life and 
stir and amusement, came but 
faintly and distantly to her quiet 
rooms, and disturbed her not at 
all. She liked to lie there with 
closed eyes and listen to them, 
without any need for exerting her- 
self. She liked Madeleine’s visits, 
when the bright, happy young girl 
—who had seen so little of illness, 
and had so little notion of suffer- 
ing, that it never occurred to her 
to feel any uneasiness about Julia— 
would cheer her up with accounts 
of the day’s proceedings, and occa- 
sionally with amusing sketches, full 
of fun, but quite devoid of malice, 
of the untiring exertions of An- 
gelina and Clementina in the un- 
varied occupation of their lives— 
the pursuit of admirers who might 
be turned Gnto husbands. There 
was sOmething touching to a con- 
templative mind in the sustained 
and courageous industry, dash, and 
daring of their devotion to this 
noble avocation. Nothing daunt- 
ed, nothing disheartened them. 
When the ‘ chase’ got away, clean 
out of sight, they immediately 
looked out for another; and when, 
as had frequently happened, a rival 
carried off the prize, they regarded 
the circumstance with disdain, as 
the result of an unprincipled man- 
ceuvre to which a wretched male 
victim had been sacrificed, ex- 
pressed the deepest compassion 
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for him, and turned their attention 
elsewhere. They did not very 
often get the chance of pursuing 
this praiseworthy vocation at Meri- 
ton, but whenever the opportunity 
did arise, they took the utmost 
advantage of it. The Honourable 
Herbert Bingham and Captain 
Medway were just at present the 
objects of the unremitting atten- 
tion of the young ladies. Angelina 
had made up her mind to be Mrs. 
Bingham, and Clementina had re- 
solved to be Mrs. Medway; and 
though the respective gentlemen 
did not ‘see it,’ and made their 
blindness perceptible to everyone 
besides, the ingenuous Angelina 
and Clementina cherished their 
delusion, all unsuspecting, and 
afforded a great deal of not too 
good-natured amusement to the 
on-lookers at this very unequal 
game. 

The enforced seclusion of Julia 
was not regretted by the Misses 
Marsh. They would have resented 
with indignation such an imputa- 
tion as that they were afraid of 
their uncle’s wife; but they were 
afraid of her; her perfectly polite 
but invincibly cold manner had a 
repressive effect upon them, and 
they preferred to carry on what 
they regarded as their flirtations, 
but which were in reality their ag- 
gressive attacks upon masculine 
freedom, out of the range of her 
steadily observant and contemptu- 
ous eyes. ‘That she was, as they 
elegantly termed it, ‘safe’ for the 
present, was a subject of frequent 
confidential congratulation of each 
other on the part of the sisters, 
and they regarded their prospects 
as cheering and favourable. 
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‘ The idea of Angelina fixing on 
Herbert Bingham?’ said Madeleine, 
on an occasion when she had been 
relating the day’s proceedings to 
her aunt. ‘ He would be astound- 
ed if he could be made to under- 
stand her presumption. He ap- 
pears to me to think he does uncle 
Stephen a great honour by coming 
here, and nothing that Verner told 
us of his father and mother equals 
his pride and stiffness. They are 
not pleasant people to look for- 
ward to belonging to, certainly. 
He was speaking of Verner yester- 
day in such a slighting way, I longed 
to tell him what an improvement 
it would be to him to be just the 
least little bit in the world like his 
younger brother.’ 

Julia smiled. 

‘But he is so different,’ Made- 
leine continued ; ‘he is so selfish, 
and so little-minded, and so mean 
in all his ways. But Angelina sees 
all perfection in him,’ 

‘No, she doesn’t, my dear,’ said 
Mrs. Haviland; ‘ she sees the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Bingham; the future 
Lord Bredisholme, in him. I grant 
you that that is Angelina’s notion 
of perfection. I fancy, like most 
men of his sort, he is very suscep- 
tible of flattery, and I should not 
be at all surprised if Angelina were 
to succeed in her devices, if she 
only does the humble and devout 
worshipper with sufficient consist- 
ency, and sticks to it long enough.’ 

Madeleine made no answer to 
this remark beyond a blush and a 
look of embarrassment, which Julia 
observed. 

‘ What’s the matter, Maddy ?’ she 
asked. ‘What makes you look as 
if you differed from me, for some 
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reason specially known to your- 
self ? 

Madeleine blushed again, and 
laughed uneasily. ‘I hardly like 
to tell you, aunt,’ she said ; ‘it 
seems like such ridiculous conceit, 
it seems so like the sort of thing 
one laughs at the Marsh girls for ; 
but—but I cannot help fancying 
that Herbert Bingham has made 
up his mind, in his high-and- 
mighty way, to confer the honour 
of his alliance on me.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Julia; ‘that is 
rather an awkward complication. 
What has made you think so ?” 

‘It is so hard to tell you exactly,’ 
Madeleine answered; ‘ but the im- 
pression is irresistible. One reason 
for my thinking this is his insuffer- 
able way of keeping perpetually 
beside me, and seeming impatient 
if 1 am ever occupied with anybody 
else. He was positively rude this 
evening when I was at the piano ; 
interrupted me three times when I 
was speaking to Mr. Holmes, and 
took no more notice of him than 
if he was not there. He is exactly 
like his mother in that horrid way 
of “ walking over people,” as papa 
calls it. I should not have minded 
it so much to-night if he had been 
rude to anyone except Mr. Holmes, 
but it zs such bad taste when there 
can be any doubt or question about 
the rank of one’s guests.’ 

‘It is, indeed,’ said Julia ab- 
sently. She was thinking if Made- 
leine should be right—and a wo- 
man’s instinct may generally be 
trusted in such matters—that the 
true love of her niece and Verner 
Bingham would not be likely to 
run the smoother; as, in that case, 
Herbert would hardly act as their 
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friend with Lord and Lady Bre- 
disholme. Not that Julia really 
cared about their opinion, or had 
any doubt that she could render 
Stephen also indifferent to it when 
the fitting time should have ar- 
rived, but that she disliked the 
arising of a difficulty, and here she 
foresaw one. 

‘I wish he would go away,’ she 
said. ‘I fancied he only came 
here to fill up a gap in his time, 
until his father and mother release 
some unhappy people they are 
visiting from their presence, and 
return to Bredisholme. He does 
not care for shooting, does he ? 

‘Not in the least,’ answered 
Madeleine ; ‘and papa can’t bear 
to have him out with them, he 
makes himself so disagreeable. I 
confess 1 have beguiled him into 
remaining with us sometimes, just 
to get papa rid of him.’ 

‘And your filial duty may be 
rewarded by a coronet in perspec- 
tive,’ said Julia. ‘What a pity you 
are not Angelina, or Angelina you! 
But seriously, you will have to be 
careful, Maddy ; it would be very 
unpleasant to have to refuse Ver- 
ner’s brother—it would create an 
awkwardness for you afterwards.’ 

Madeleine made a pretty little 
movement with her head, which 
implied that she had perfect, un- 
doubting, not-to-be-shaken faith in 
‘afterwards ; but she acquiesced 
in her aunt’s caution, remarking 
that Angelina, who never let Mr. 
singham out of her sight if she 
could avoid it, would unconsciously 
render her invaluable assistance in 
preventing his ‘making a fool of 
himself.’ 

‘What sort of person is this 
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young artist, Mr. Holmes?’ Julia 
asked after a pause, during which 
Madeleine had arranged her pillows, 
and rendered her sundry little ser- 
vices with a skilful hand. ‘ Your 
uncle seems to like him very 
much,’ 

*O, he’s so nice !’ replied Made- 
leine, almost eagerly ; ‘he is very 
handsome—very dark, with such 
keen black eyes, and such fine 
curly hair—one of the handsomest 
men I ever saw, I think ; but rather 
stern-looking. I’m is a 
proud man. Papa thinks him very 
handsome ; he fancies he has seen 
him before ; but Mr. Holmes does 
not remember ever to have seen 
him, and says it is most unlikely, 
as he has not been in England 
until last winter for years. Uncle 
Stephen showed you his drawings, 
aunt, did he not ?” 

‘Yes, he brought me a portfolio 
full to-day which Mr. Holmes sent 
up from the village to amuse me. 
They are very fine indeed, as far 
as my judgment goes.’ 

*O yes, beautiful! And he is so 
fond of his art; it is quite de- 
lightful to hear him talk about it ; 
and he is so perfectly gentlemanly 
in his manners—almost too grave, 
in fact. I’m sure all one hears 
about the slang talk and the good- 
for-nothing ways of artists does not 
apply to Aim, at all events. His 
manners are as good—as good as 
Verner’s, and he talks better than 
anyone here.’ 

‘Quite a hero of romance "’ said 
Julia, with a kind smile. 

‘He is indeed, aunt; and do 


sure he 


you know, when he is not speaking 
he looks like a man with a story— 
you know the kind of thing I mean. 
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When Herbert Bingham succeeded 
in interrupting him this evening, 
he stood apart, leaning against the 
window, and looking as absent- 
minded as if he were not one of us.’ 

‘Well, you know, in a certain 
sense he 7s not,’ said Julia. 

‘Yes; but I don’t mean that,’ 
said Madeleine. ‘There is nothing 
about him to imply his feeling him- 
self out of place in any society ; 
you will understand what I mean 
when you see him. He is very 
clever, I am sure, in every way, 
and I don’t think even Aunt Marsh 
could contrive to patronise him ; 
and as for Angelina and Clemen- 
tina, they do not like him at all.’ 

‘No, I should fancy, from your 
description, he would not suit 
them. I suppose they would not 
have even tried their “’prentice 
hand” on a mere artist. Mr. 
Holmes is quite a young man, 
is he not ? 

‘Yes, I think so,’ said Madeleine. 
‘He is so dark that it is not easy 
to tell whether he is very young.’ 

‘Your uncle speaks of asking 
him to stay here when the Mit- 
fords leave,’ said Julia. 

*So he said this morning; and 
you should have seen Aunt Marsh's 
face! She did not venture to say 
anything, but there was a great 
deal of the true Haviland elo- 
quence in her glance. Artists, 
indeed and Madeleine, who had 
a dangerous turn for mimicry, 
gave her face a certain sour- 
looking twist common to the Ha- 
viland physiognomy in- moments 
of irritation or offended dignity 
which made her aunt laugh, though 
she held up a rebuking finger. 

‘I had better go away, I think,’ 
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said Madeleine, with much peni- 
tence. ‘Uncle Stephen will be 
coming to say good-night, and he 
will blame me for that flush on 
your cheeks,—and if you cough !— 
but you mustn’t cough, aunt, or I 
shall be banished altogether. Make 
haste and get well; I want you so 
much downstairs to keep Herbert 
Bingham at a respectful distance, 
to prevent Clementina getting an 
unqualified refusal from Captain 
Medway, and to hear your opinion 
of Mr. Holmes.’ 

She laid her bright, soft cheek 
fondly against her aunt’s still beau- 
tiful face, and Julia held it there 
for a minute while she said, 

‘ Nothing has been said to Mr. 
Holmes as yet, I suppose, about 
his giving you lessons ?” 

‘No,’ replied Madeleine; ‘it 
will be time enough when we 
know him a little better.’ 

The opinions expressed by 
Stephen Haviland and Frank 
Burdett concerning the stranger 
were as favourable to him as 
Madeleine’s. The first pronounced 
him clever and agreeable; and 
the second, still puzzled by a no- 
tion that he had seen him previous- 
ly, though he could not remember 
where, said he was a gentlemanly 
young man, with something to talk 
about worth listening to, and con- 
ent to acknowledge himself igno- 
rant of subjects he knew nothing 
about. Mr. Horace Holmes had 
not a little propitiated Frank Bur- 
dett’s liking by promptly declin- 
ing Stephen’s invitation to join 
the shooting-parties, adding a can- 
did confession that he had not 
the least notion how to use a gun. 

‘So different from that fellow Bing- 
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ham ! said Frank, who felt deeply 
and spoke strongly about this, his 
favourite grievance ; ‘he delights 
in spoiling sport, I do believe. 
How Gaynor can ever have put 
up with that insufferable booby, 
who must have been still more 
odious when travelling than when 
staying at home, I cannot make 
out.’ 

‘ But then, you see, Mr. Gaynor 
is of a patient disposition, and you 
are not,’ said Madeleine ; ‘ you are 
such a terrible Turk. I am sure, 
however, you are right about Her- 
bert Bingham’s being an unplea- 
sant travelling-companion ; I could 
make that out from his own ac- 
count—always standing on his 
own rights, and not caring in the 
least about any other person's tastes 
or wishes.’ 

‘You have not heard from Gay- 
nor lately, have you?’ asked Mr. 
Burdett of his brother-in-law. 

‘No,’ said Stephen. ‘I suppose 
we shall see him when he returns.’ 

This trifling conversation was 
destined to have an effect out of 
proportion to its seeming insigni- 
ficance. Madeleine laughingly re- 
lated her father’s strictures on 
Herbert Bingham, and his re- 
flected commendation of Horace 
Holmes, to her aunt, and so led 
their conversation in the direction 
of Hugh Gaynor, to whom Made- 
leine—gratefully aware of his sym- 
pathy in her love-affair, and con- 
fident in his taking her view of 
the inviolability of her faith and 
Verner’s, and the eternal nature 
of their reciprocal constancy—was 
sincerely attached. 

‘I wonder whether he has learn- 
ed anything about Alice Wood,’ 
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said Julia thoughtfully. ‘It was 
so like him to be so earnestly 
anxious about the poor girl; so 
like him not to forget her among 
all his other anxieties and cares. 
It does one good to see any hu- 
man being so disinterested and so 
conscientious ; one cannot imitate, 
I suppose—at least, I could not— 
but one can admire him. I won- 
der what has become of her? I 
feel pretty sure he has heard no- 
thing since, or he would have let 
us know.’ 

‘Nothing since that strange 
meeting in Paris,’ said Madeleine. 
‘I almost wish he had not seen 
her at all; now he knows she is liv- 
ing, and unhappy, poor girl ; what 
does it all mean ?” 

The beautiful brown eyes of 
Madeleine filled with sudden tears, 
and an expression of sweet, heaven- 
ly compassion came into her face 
which became it better than its 
brightest, gayest, most smiling as- 
pect. 

‘She is not much older than I 
am, aunt,’ the girl continued; she 
was seated on the floor, beside 
Julia’s sofa, and her nut-brown 
head nestled by her aunt’s side ; 
‘and she has known so much 
trouble that we are sure of, be- 
sides what we cannot even guess 
at. How strange it is that the 
destinies of people in this world 
should be so different! Think of 
her and of me,—and she so good 
and useful too. I think I almost 
ought to be ashamed of being so 
happy.’ 

‘But you are good and useful 
too, Maddy,’ said Julia; ‘your 
sunshine is not all undeserved, 
my dear,’ 
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‘ Ah,’ said Madeleine, with mo- 
mentary thoughtfulness, ‘ I am only 
a creature of the human-butterfly 
species, after all, and you all spoil 
me. It’s very nice to be spoiled, 
and I hope none of you will leave 
off, mind.’ 

‘I don’t think we shall,’ said 
Julia, with a grave smile ; and then 
she lay still for some minutes, her 
hand, thinner and whiter than it 
usually was, resting on her niece’s 
sunny head. The young girl’s 
words had sent her fancy back to 
her own youth, and to a brief con- 
templation of the dealings of des- 
tiny with herself. How completely 
all the conditions of her early life 
were reversed now! What calm 
and prosperity had come after 
the storm! Must there indeed 
be storm in every life, sooner or 
later? Could it not be that Ma- 
deleine’s life might pass without 
any tempestuous weather ? 

‘I wonder,’ said Madeleine, 
breaking through Julia’s reverie 
suddenly, and lifting up her face 
full of the animation of a new 
idea,—‘ I wonder whether those 
French clergymen in Paris that 
Herbert Bingham knows—you re- 
member the people I mean ; Lady 
Bredisholme worried us about col- 
lecting for their church, don’t you 
recollect? but said the demands 
upon her own purse were so nu- 
merous she could not give any- 
thing herself—could help Mr. Gay- 
nor? Alice Wood being English 
and a Protestant, I should think it 
likely they might know something 
about her—should not you? She 
was so pretty, and so very uncom- 
mon-looking, if she came across 
them at all they would be certain 
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to take an interest in her, and re- 
member her. Don’t you think so, 
aunt ?” 

‘ Certainly I do,’ answered Julia. 
‘That is a capital idea of yours, 
Maddy, a most excellent idea. 
Everything renders it likely that 
the Protestant clergymen in Paris, 
or one of them at any rate, should 
know something of the poor girl, 
especially her being in some un- 
deniable trouble.’ 

‘Then do you think I might 
write to Mr. Gaynor,—when I ask 
Herbert Bingham the names and 
addresses of Lady Bredisholme’s 
friends,—and tell him you think it 
likely they could help him to find 
Alice Wood? I cannot tell you 
what a strange feeling I have about 
this matter, aunt; I cannot make 
you understand it exactly,—as if 
I might show some little thank- 
fulness for being so happy, and so 
well taken care of, and protected 
against every kind of trouble my- 
self, by helping, in any little insig- 
nificant way that I could, to bring 
some consolation to this poor 
girl.’ 

‘IT understand your meaning per- 
fectly,’ said Julia; ‘and I think the 
feeling does you credit.’ 

Madeleine seized the first op- 
portunity afforded her of getting 
the desired information from Her- 
bert Bingham. That opportunity 
occurred after dinner, when Ange- 
lina was preparing to ensnare her 
honourable victim into playing a 
game of chess with her. ‘This was 
a solemn sort of pastime which 
suited the slow and pertinacious 
temperament of Mr. Bingham, and 
in it Angelina had great hope. 
Extreme, therefore, was the indig- 











nation with which she beheld Ma- 
deleine approach, intimate to Mr. 
Bingham that she had a message 
for him from her aunt, and with- 
draw with him from the drawing- 
room to the conservatory, where 
she immediately began to talk to 
him with an air of confidential ani- 
mation inexpressibly disgusting to 
Angelina. That discomfited young 
lady had not even the satisfaction 
of expressing her sense of Made- 
leine’s conduct to Clementina, who 
was at the other end of the room, 
gazing at Captain Medway, and 
welcoming every silly sentence he 
uttered with fish-like gasps of ad- 
miration. No one was near her 
but Mr. Holmes, and he seemed 
more than usually absent-minded ; 
besides, Angelina did not ‘culti- 
vate’ Mr. Holmes, who had, in ad- 
dition to his inherent insignificance, 
the unpardonable fault of having 
followed themultitudeto do homage 
to Madeleine Burdett. It was really 
too laughable, but at that very 
moment he was following her with 
those singularly expressive—indeed 
Angelina considered them quite 
vulgarly expressive — dark eyes 
of his, and anyone might perceive 
by their glance when Madeleine’s 
figure was hidden by the row of 
plants and the orange-trees, and 
when it emerged into the light, as 
she and her companion walked 
and talked in the conservatory. 
After some time, Herbert Bingham 
came from the conservatory into 
the drawing-room, crossed that 
apartment without a moment’s de- 
lay, and left it by the opposite 
door—proceedings which Angelina 
regarded with intense curiosity. 
Madeleine was evidently awaiting 
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his return. Angelina placed the 
chess-table in a position whence 
she could command a good view 
of the conservatory, sat down, and 
began sedulously to arrange the 
chessmen. The young artist stood 
behind her chair, and asked her 
his eyes still following Madeleine 
—the names of the pieces on the 
board. After a few minutes, Her- 
bert Bingham returned and re- 
joined Madeleine. As he passed 
her by, Angelina saw that he car- 
ried a pocket-book in his hand. 
The interview in the conservatory 
soon came to a termination, and 
when Madeleine rejoined the party 
in the drawing-room, her face was 
troubled. Mr. Bingham did not 
seem to be in a particularly good 
humour either; and though Ange- 
lina succeeded in inducing him to 
play chess with her, she was un- 
pleasantly conscious that she did 
not make progress in her other 
little game. 
* ” * *- 





‘Can you imagine anyone being 
so selfish, so utterly inconsiderate of 
other people’s feelings, aunt?’ said 
Madeleine, her eyes sparkling with 
anger as she narrated to Mrs. Havi- 
land the particulars of her inter- 
view with Herbert Bingham. ‘ Just 
fancy his coming back to Paris, 
and the waiter’s faithfully giving 
him thememorandum—look there,’ 
and she pointed to the last line of 
some writing on a paper in Julia’s 
hand, —‘ Zhis zs very important to 
Mr. Gaynor,,—‘ and never sending 
it on, or telling him he had got it, 
or anything. 
with such people ! 


I have no patience 
And he talks 
cant by the hour, like his mother, 
and thinks no amount of attention 
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and consideration too much to be 
shown to Aim.’ 

‘Not at all an uncommon cha- 
racter, my dear,’ said Julia, who 
was amused at the young girl’s 
vehemence, while she fully shared 
her solicitude. ‘It strikes you 
because you have not reached the 
age of observation yet; it is not 
new to me, I assure you.’ 

‘It’s very disgusting to me, I can 
tell you that,’ said Madeleine; ‘and 
if I found Verner out in anything 
of the kind, I should—’ 

‘You would make excuses forhim, 
Maddy,’ interrupted Julia, with a 
smile. ‘But don’t let us mind either 
Verneror his brother just now. The 
mischief —all the mischief delay 
could do—is done, and we cannot 
help it. Let me understand you 
clearly. Herbert Bingham knew no- 
thing about the poor girl, I think, or 
about Mr. Gaynor’s search for her?’ 

‘Nothing. Mr. Gaynor had too 
much sense, I suppose, to confide 
anything of the sort to an unsym- 
pathising block like Herbert Bing- 
ham. He knew that the party had 
consented to remain a day longer 
in Paris than had originally been 
agreed upon, because there was 
some woman Mr. Gaynor wanted 
to see; but he knew nothing more, 
and thought nothing more about 
it, until I forced him—much against 
his will, for he wanted to talk his 
dreary nonsense to me—to think 
whether he could help us by apply- 
ing to the Protestant clergymen in 
Paris. Then, by degrees, the thing 
seemed to take form in his stupid, 
egotistical head.’ 

‘Maddy, Maddy, strong lan- 
guage 


*O, never mind, aunt, — it’s 
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only to you; and I do hate Her- 
bert Bingham so. Well, at last he 
seemed to get hold of a notion on 
the subject, and then, in his chilly 
way, he remembered that he had 
a message given him for Mr. Gay- 
nor; but, indeed, as Gaynor wasn’t 
on the spot, and couldn’t have 
looked into the matter, he hadn’t 
thought it of any consequence. 
Did you ever hear anything like 
that? I actually could not make 
out whether he now understands 
that he did a selfish and unfeeling 
thing; and you may imagine the 
state I was in, until I found that 
he had not destroyed the paper— 
I suppose he was just gentlemanly 
enough not to do that—or that he 
put it by and forgot it ; however, 
there it is—there’s the clue that 
Mr. Gaynor wants.’ 

‘Unless this woman has left the 
place she mentions,’ said Julia. 

‘O, don’t even think of such 
a thing! said Madeleine; ‘that 
would be too bad. At all events, 
we can make Herbert Bingham 
ascertain that. If she is still there, 
could we make any inquiries ?” 

‘I fear not,’ said Julia; ‘this 
Honorine Duclos does not know 
anything of us, nor does Alice 
Wood herself; and there is suffi- 
cient mystery about the whole af- 
fair to render it very unlikely that 
she would confide anything to 
strangers.’ 

‘Then there is nothing for it 
but to write and tell Mr. Gaynor 
what we have heard, to send him 
this memorandum, and he and we 
must wait with what patience we 
can until he returns from the Holy 
Land.’ 

‘There is nothing else to be 
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done, my dear, indeed. But you 
must be satisfied to remember that 
you have gained much more than 
you had any reason to hope for, 
by your capital notion of speaking 
to Herbert Bingham. The most 
you expected was indirect aid; 
whereas you have obtained a di- 
rect, and we may hope unerring, 
clue. You ought to be satisfied 
with your day’s work, Madeleine. 
It really looks as if you were des- 
tined to be of use to this poor 
girl.’ 

Julia paused for a moment, and 
then added : 

‘We will not write to Mr. Gay- 
nor until we know about this Hono- 
rine Duclos. It would only grieve 
him more if the clue had been 
found but to be lost again.’ 

‘Then Herbert Bingham shall 
write to-morrow to the Hotel 
Bristol,’ said Madeleine with de- 
cision. 

On the following day Mr. Bingham 
wrote the required letter to the 
dame de charge at the Hotel Bristol. 
By return of post he received a 
reply. Honorine Duclos was still 
in service at the hotel, and, in case 
of her leaving, Mr. Bingham should 
be apprised, as he desired, of the 
occurrence. 

A good many days had now gone 
by since Julia had been forced to 
acknowledge herself ill, and she 
was not yet able to leave her room. 
She did not recover her strength ; 
she suffered from lassitude and de- 
pression ; and though she would pro- 
bably have made an effort to join 
the family party, she did not exert 
herself for the entertainment of the 
stranger element. There was no 
decided suffering about her state, 
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and she became less impatient of 
her seclusion with every day it 
lasted. Sometimes she passed 
sleepless nights, and then she was 
low and drowsy in the mornings, 
and would occasionally sleep after 
she had been dressed and placed 
upon her sofa, close by the cheer- 
ful window which looked out upon 
the flower-garden. She was never 
disturbed at such times; and care 
was taken to keep the grassy ter- 
race beneath her window free from 
trespassers, whose voices might 
rouse her from her much-needed 
slumber. It chanced, however, that 
on one beautiful soft autumn day 
Julia fell asleep in the afternoon, 
contrary to her usual custom, and 
when no precautions had been 
taken; and after a short time was 
awoke by a sound which came 
from outside and beneath her win- 
dow, and was evidently uttered by 
aman. She sat up with a start; 
the laugh was repeated, and she 
looked out. On the edge of the 
grassy terrace nearest to the gar- 
den Madeleine Burdett was stand- 
ing, a2 bouquet of late autumnal 
flowers in her hands held out to 
her companion, who was rather 
awkwardly twisting a piece of bass- 
matting round the stalks. The 
girl’s companion was a young man 
of an elegant figure ; his profile was 
turned towards Julia, but she could 
see that it was handsome, of a 
dark, haughty type. Madeleine 
was smiling brightly, and talking 
gaily. Julia drew quite close to 
the window and looked out. Once 
more she caught the sound of the 
young man’s laugh; and at that 
moment Madeleine looked up and 
saw her. Julia hurriedly drew back, 
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and lay down again on her sofa. 
In another minute Madeleine was 
in the room, hoping she and Mr. 
Holmes had not disturbed her 
aunt; regretting she had drawn 
back her head so quickly that Mr. 
Holmes had not had a chance of 
seeing her ; exulting that it was all 
right about her drawing-lessons, 
and she had begun that very day ; 
and explaining that they had been 
laughing at the melancholy manner 
in which Captain Medway was just 
then taking the air in the flower- 
garden, under the inexorable escort 
of Clementina. 

‘And so that handsome young 
man is Mr. Holmes?’ said Mrs. Ha- 
viland. 

‘Yes,’ said Madeleine. 
handsome, isn’t he ?” 

‘I only caught a glimpse of him,’ 
said Julia. 

‘ But he really is. Rather stern 
—not an open, happy, pleasant 
face, you know.’ 

‘7know—like Verner Bingham’s.’ 

‘Yes then, of course I mean not 
like Verner’s. I don’t like men to 
have dark eyes—atleast, Ishouldn’t 
like Verner’s eyes to be dark. But 
he zs handsome ; I’m sure you'll 
like him, aunt.’ 

So she chattered on for a little 
while ; and when Julia was again 
alone, she tried ineffectually to find 
out what was the impression which 
had mingled with the sound of the 
laugh that had aroused her from 
her sleep, and what was the asso- 
ciation of ideas which brought sud- 
denly to her memory a dreadful 
dream which had come to her 
many years ago. 
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CHAPTER II. 
DANGEROUS DELIGHTS. 

Tue Mitfords departed from Me- 
riton, and Mr. Holmes was invited 
by Stephen Haviland to leave his 
neat but narrow quarters at the 
village inn, and take up his abode 
for the present at the great house. 
All the young man’s previous life 
had had nothing in it like the ex- 
perience of the short time during 
which he had been a daily guest at 
Meriton. All his former associates 
had been either wild, struggling, 
more or less disreputable young 
men, or persons of the common- 
place, middle-class order, English 
picture-dealers, or French dourgeois. 
Since he had left school, and lost 
sight of Hugh Gaynor, he had 
never associated with a man who 
was at once a scholar and a gen- 
tleman ; his artistic tastes had never 
known the gratification of domestic 
surroundings full of refinement, 
luxury, and beauty. The English 
vie de chateau was indeed unknown 
to him, as he had bitterly said, and 
when he was introduced to it, it 
appealed irresistibly to all his tastes 
and instincts. 

His life had had a good deal of 
pleasure in it, pleasure too which 
in Paris may be had cheaply, 
without being necessarily coarse 
and degrading ; but of real luxury, 
as the normal condition of daily 
existence, without fear of its loss 
or diminution, he had never before 
had any actual experience. These 
people among whom fate had now 
brought him knew no other life 
than this; in whose every hour 
money was expended without a 
thought, without the intrusion of its 
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material agency, even as his visions 
had shown him it ought to be used, 
if life were to be a happy, enviable 
possession. Here, beauty of form 
and decoration reigned; there was 
nothing to pain the eye with a 
hint of mere frugal practical utility. 
With what loathing the recollection 
of the dull apartment in Paris filled 
him! How he turned from the re- 
membrance of the mean seaside 
cottage where Alice dwelt, with its 
humble furniture, and its little or- 
naments, so significant in their vul- 
garity ! 

In the young man’s mood of 
mind there was much low and 
vulgar envy, combined with the 
sensuous and materialistic instincts, 
and the really artistic sense of 
beauty, luxury, and _ refinement 
which he had always possessed. 
He could not permit himself to 
enjoy the temporary pleasure of 
his present sojourn at Meriton, be- 
cause of the sullen anger which 
consumed him. Why was this 
luxury, this ease, this constant suc- 
cession of social pleasures, this 
well-bred society, this life, from 
which everything that could of- 
fend the senses or hurt the sen- 
sibilities was excluded, to be 
theirs always, by right, and his 
only for a little while, by acci- 
dent, by sufferance? If all the in- 
stincts in him did not lie, if there 
were any truth at all in the prompt- 
ings of blood and race, his rightful 
place was in some such sphere as 
this into which he had strayed. 
How many men had he known in 
his own class who could appreciate 
all this even as he appreciated it, 
but who would never have dreamed 
of coveting it, would just have 
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looked and admired, and passed 
on and thought no more about it, 
—have been disturbed by no tor- 
menting pangs of envy! Did not 
this difference mean something? 
Did it not confirm his conviction 
that the wrong which fate had in- 
flicted upon him had been the 
cruellest and worst of wrongs ;— 
that he had been born to that alone 
which makes life worth having— 
wealth and station ? 

There was no incongruity be- 
tween the young man and the 
hitherto unknown sphere in which 
he found himself. His appearance, 
his manners, his address, were in 
keeping with it all. If he wanted 
the unobtrusive, unconscious, con- 
summate ease which is the decisive 
trait of good manners, the defi- 
ciency passed unnoticed by reason 
of a certain gravity, amounting at 
times to sternness, which was not 
unsuitable to his dark, expressive 
face. 

If the people among whom he 
was now thrown were conscious, 
as they undoubtedly were, that Mr. 
Holmes was not of them, the dif- 
ference did not consist in a lower 
tone of manner, or in the awkward- 
ness of an inferior station, but in 
some inexplicable mental distinc- 
tion which made itself felt. More 
than one of the guests at Meriton 
thought, as Madeleine had said to 
her aunt, that Mr. Holmes ‘ looked 
like a man with a story.’ 

He was far from reciprocating 
the good-will with which Stephen 
Haviland and Frank Burdett re- 
garded him. On the contrary, he 
hated them both. He hated Stc- 
phen because he was the owner of 
this luxurious dwelling, the master 
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of this fine establishment, this new- 
found world of pleasure, in which 
he was but a passing accident. His 
perverted mind turned the very 
kindness he received into an of- 
fence, and took—though no sul- 
lenness, no awkwardness of man- 
ner betrayed the evil interpretation 
—genial hospitality for purse-proud 
patronage. He hated Frank Bur- 
dett because he was the father of 
that girl who had crossed his path 
like a splendid unearthly vision, 
and yet was real, the embodiment 
of all he had ever fancied as most 
beautiful and enchanting. In his 
miserable mood, he hated everyone 
who had the right to be with her, 
everyone to whom her presence 
gave innocent, rightful delight. 
3ecause the love of her had come 
to him as a curse, he hated all to 
whom it was a blessing. 

To Horace Holmes the beauty, 
the fascination, the enchanting 
grace, and sunny, fearless mirth, 
the brilliant prosperous girlishness, 
of Madeleine Burdett was a revela- 
tion of the utmost possibilities of 
feminine charm. No woman in 
any respect or degree resembling 
her had ever been thrown in his 
way. She was‘as unlike Alice 
(how he loathed the memory of 
her pale, unsmiling, involuntarily- 
reproachful face, of her humble 
dress, her subdued manner, her 
lowly mind, which he called igno- 
rant !) as she was unlike the mere- 
tricious women in whose company 
he had so often forgotten poor 
Alice’s tiresome virtues, and tedious 
acquiescent talk. Her conquest 
of his whole nature was as swift, as 
sudden, as irresistible, as it was 
unconscious. If he had ever been 
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capable of any such superstitious 
scruple as he would have considered 
an obligation of fidelity of feeling 
to his wife to be, he would have 
ridiculed the idea of its being 
active in this case. How could 
he resist such a spell as this? He 
had come into a new world, and 
one of its fairest inhabitants had 
enchanted him so that he was no 
longer his own master. Had not 
all that had gone before been but 
a mere miserable delusion— the 
wretched tinsel that the untutored, 
unaccustomed eye takes for gold ? 
Who but an idiot would hold him- 
self accountable for the blunders 
of ignorance, or turn from such a 
revelation of delight as this new 
life had offered him? He would 
not listen for a moment to any 
whisper of his well-nigh dumb con- 
science. Society had deeply in- 
jured him ; he had been the victim 
of wrong and treachery, which he 
had no means of measuring, from 
his birth; and not least among 
those wrongs was the ignorance of 
the world, the narrow sphere of life 
which had made him capable of 
the fatal blunder of his marriage. 
Such a mere boy as he had been! 
He did not remember—he did not 
think with any pity or remorse— 
how mere a girl Alice had been, 
and how soon and sadly her girl- 
hood had ended—in what faint- 
heartedness and melancholy defeat. 
For her he had no thoughts except 
those of impatient contempt. He 
had hung a millstone round his 
neck. She might, indeed, have 
been as insensible as one for any 
care he had for suffering of hers. 
His callousness would have sur- 
prised only a superficial observer ; 
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those whose observation goes deep, 
know that the interval between 
selfish indifference and tyrannical 
impulse in domestic life, and active 
aggression and cruelty, is but trifling, 
and easily bridged-over by circum- 
stances. 

In the tumult of his feelings, the 
young man did not ask himself 
what he hoped or what he feared ; 
did not argue with himself that 
under any circumstances — even 
supposing that barrier of his mar- 
riage, of whose existence he alone 
was aware, were removed or had 
never been—he was hopelessly 
divided by her wealth and staticn 
from Madeleine Burdett. That he 
was a nameless man, and not of or 
in her world, he knew indeed, and 
felt with the bitterness with which 
he had raged against his fate all 
his life. But he had no compre- 
hension of the practical bearing 
of the facts which he resented—his 
was the blind anger of self-love ; 
how those facts affected others, in 
relation to him, he did not think 
about. The well-bred ease of his 
reception at Meriton, the uncere- 
monious celerity and facility with 
which he found himself admitted 
into the circle there, the total ab- 
sence of anything like curiosity 
or questioning concerning him, as- 
sisted to confirm him in his delu- 
sive state of mind. Though his 
good manners and quickness ena- 
bled him to adapt himself to the 
sphere in which he now found 
himself, and though he caught the 
tone of the society at Meriton with 
ease, he was far from comprehend- 
ing its origin—-far from penetrating 
the secret of that perfect security 
of caste, which frees the bestowers 
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of courtesy and hospitality on out- 
siders from apprehension of their 
being either abused or misunder- 
stood. It was more than pardon- 
able, it was quite natural, that a 
young man of the disposition and 
temperament of Horace Holmes, 
whose life had had such excep- 
tional experiences, should have 
been unable to read aright, should 
have been misled by, the manner 
and bearing of Madeleine Burdett. 
She belonged to a world whose 
ways were unknown to him, and 
in interpreting them he was as 
likely to err through such know- 
ledge as he had, as through his 
ignorance. If Madeleine made 
any difference in her frank, cheer- 
ful kindliness, if there was any ad- 
ditional grace in her polished man- 
ner, any added vivacity in her con- 
versation, any marked readiness to 
please beyond the common, any 
one of the trifling signs by which a 
perfectly well-bred woman may 
give one guest in particular to un- 
derstand that he is especially wel- 
come — such demonstration had 
been made for him. Madeleine 
Burdett liked him cordially: he 
was clever, agreeable ; she enjoyed 
his society ; and her feelings had 
been sharpened by her instant 
perception that the Honourable 
Mr. Bingham and her cousins were 
not disposed to be over-courteous 
to the unknown visitor at Meriton, 
who had not the advantage of their 
acquaintance in London, and to 
whom the stigma attached of hav- 
ing something to do and doing it. 
In her sweet girlish devotion to 
the one image enshrined in her 
heart, in her immutable constancy 
to the engagement which she held 
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so sacred, though she did not 
affect a prudish avoidance of 
other men, or in any way make 
herself a nuisance to society, Ma- 
deleine Burdett regarded herself 
as so completely and changelessly 
Verner Bingham’s promised wife, 
that she could hardly have been 
less likely to consider the proba- 
bility of her manner being taken 
for ‘encouragement,’ if she had 
been his wife already. The bird- 
like gaiety of her nature, and the 
entire freedom of her manner from 
vanity, affectation, or self-engross- 
ment, made her a very charming 
creature indeed ; and she had not 
the least notion that she might be 
just a little too charming, for a 
world which did not know that 
she had engaged herself to be 
perennially captivating to one 
happy and favoured individual. 
Her apprehension that the Hon- 
ourable Herbert Bingham intend- 
ed to propose to her did not clash 
with this general unconsciousness. 
She did not suspect herself of 
having been too charming /0 him ; 
she merely divined that he regard- 
ed her as her uncle’s probable 
heiress, and that he believed any 
doubt on that subject would be set 
at rest, if Stephen Haviland knew 
that he might have the honour of 
bequeathing his property to the 
future Viscountess Bredisholme. 
For the terrible error into which 
the young artist fell, the bright, 
beautiful girl was in no wise to 
blame. She had no instinctive 
consciousness of his feelings. The 
truth, as he knew it about himself, 
had so much unconscious influence 
over him, that the love that had 
sprung up within him, fierce and 
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sudden as it was, did not betray 
itself by any outward sign. His 
natural gravity of manner was a 
little deeper ; the fire in his dark 
eyes shone a little more brightly 
when he turned them upon Made- 
leine ; but that was all. 

A little knowledge of that world 
in which he found himself a 
stranger, and yet familiar, would 
have saved him much by teaching 
him that that delightful manner 
meant, in the sense in which he 
sought its meaning, nothing. But 
his* ignorance led him to believe 
that it meant much. 

The fascination which Madeleine 
had for Horace Holmes exerted it- 
self in many ways. Its power did 
not lie altogether in her beauty, 
though he worshipped that; he 
was capable of appreciating her 
high tone of mind; her sunny- 
heartedness ; her sweet, sparkling 
gaiety, which contrasted so strik- 
ingly with poor Alice’s timid gloom. 
Everything she said and did was 
delightful to him, and to look at 
her was an unvarying joy. How 
feeble, pale, half-hearted, futile, 
had been the feeling he had en- 
tertained for Alice—and which had 
beguiled him to the disastrous 
marriage which bound him to a 
silly, whining, discontented wo- 
man, who had never understood, 
and who now exasperated by 
fearing, him—in comparison with 
the fervent, glowing, overwhelm- 
ing passion with which this beau- 
tiful, refined, brave, gifted, strong- 
souled girl inspired him ! 

He gave himself over to the in- 
toxication of this feeling, some- 
times driving everything besides 
from his memory and revelling in 
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the enjoyment of the present hour. 
When he looked beyond it all was 
blank, and in his mind there was 
dark, threatening anger and gloom. 
It did not strike him that the fact 
that no one in the house where 
he had been for many days a guest, 
and was now an inmate, knew that 
he was a married man, was evi- 
dence of the distinction between 
him and the others there. It was 
not that he had concealed Alice’s 
existence, but that nobody cared 
to know anything about him. He 
made himself very agreeable ; he 
was some sort of artist, they be- 
lieved—one did meet people of 
this kind in country-houses some- 
times ; and there all discussion or 
interest about him ended. 

Alice wrote to her husband rare- 
ly. He had given her only the 
address of Lynnstoke post-office, 
and she had no knowledge of his 
movements, and but a vague com- 
prehension of his occupations. 
Her letters had no interest for 
him now, as she sadly felt while 
she wrote them; and the conscious- 
ness of this made them duller and 
more trite than they need have 
been. Her timid heart had not 
the courage to portray itself either 
by words or in her letters, and 
when her husband ceased to care 
for her, he really ceased to know 
what manner of mind she had ; he 
condemned her to utter solitude, 
because the heart which he decreed 
was to be shut to him, could never 
be open to any other human be- 
ing. 

It seemed as if a lifelong sen- 
tence of solitude had been passed 
on Alice. There had been but 
one brief interval, in the early 
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days of her marriage, but it had 
soon passed away, and loneliness 
of heart, fated never again to be 
broken in this world, had set in 
for her. Her husband had no 
pity for her; the disappointment 
of her life made no impression 
upon him beyond producing im- 
patience and contempt. What a 
fool she was !—a weak, puling, silly 
fool, who could not make the best 
for herself of a very bad bargain, 
as he had done. Women, to be 
sure, had fewer opportunities ; but 
for all that, she need not whine, 
and mope, and shut herself up 
alone. But she always had been 
a sentimental idiot; if only he had 
not been kept by her pretty face 
from finding it out in time! No 
softening remembrance of their 
childhood now had power to win 
one tender or merciful thought of 
her from the perverted heart, in 
which no good seed had ever 
taken effectual root ; and, in addi- 
tion, there had come the strong 
power for evil of a mighty, lawless 
passion. 

The state of the young artist’s 
feelings was as little suspected by 
anyone at Meriton as by Made- 
leine herself. Stephen Haviland 
and Frank Burdett had fallen into 
her own way of regarding her as 
an engaged young lady, and they 
were busy with the shooting just 
then, and saw very little of indoor 
doings. Stephen was much pre- 
occupied too, and not a little 
cross; it was dull for him down- 
stairs without Julia, however well 
the other people might get on 
without her. He hoped she was 
not going to turn delicate ; he al- 
ways hated sickly women, and ill- 
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health would soon tell on her 
good looks. Everyone said Mrs. 
Haviland was the youngest-look- 
ing woman in the county for her 
years; and the fine old Haviland 
spirit remained strong enough in 
Stephen to make him feel it fitting 
and proper that, on any point 
where superiority was to be mani- 
fested, precedence should be taken 
by Mrs. Haviland. 

The proposition that Miss Bur- 
dett should profit by Mr. Holmes’s 
presence at Meriton, to pursue her 
studies in landscape-drawing, had 
been made by Stephen Haviland, 
and assented to by Mr. Holmes, 
some days before Julia made her 
first appearance among the party 
assembled in her house. Assented 
to with exultation by Horace 
Holmes. This meant his being 
more with her, and on more fami- 
liar terms than he had ventured to 
hope for—and, so far, was all de- 
lightful. He did not feel the con- 
firmation of his inferior position 
implied in the arrangement, and it 
was creditable to Stephen Havi- 
land’s tact that he did not. He 
never asked himself where all this 
was to end; he never questioned 
whither this guilty passion, which 
the Fates seemed conspiring to aid 
and to intensify, was leading him. 
Blindly, madly, recklessly, he yield- 
ed to the spell of Madeleine’s 
beauty, grace, and gaiety, and did 
not look beyond. If the coward 
thought of Alice’s helplessness and 
solitude, that she was quite un- 
known and _ unfriended, really 
lurked at this time in his inmost 
heart, dimly suggesting that she 
might be injured to any extent in 
the pursuit of his object with safe- 


ty, he did not investigate it, he did 
not question it; he allowed it to 
murmur to him almost unheard, 
and went on sunning himself in 
the light of Madeleine’s presence 
with a desperate persistence, eager 
only for any sign that might tell 
him there was a chance of her re- 
turning his love. The unspeak- 
able wickedness of such a hope 
had no check for him; the utter 
futility of it did not confront him 
with an accusation of insensate 
folly. He saw her each day, and 
during many hours of every day, 
in the lustre of her youthful beauty, 
in the glory of her girlhood, mov- 
ing about her luxurious home—in 
which every object was beautiful, 
adorned with every accessory to 
her loveliness which wealth could 
procure, surrounded with all that 
affection and solicitude could add 
to the material ease and luxury of 
her life—with bright, unconscious 
grace, and all the dignity of cus- 
tom; and he loved her with a 
fierce, passionate intensity which 
absorbed all his thoughts and feel- 
ings, making him live only in the 
hours of which she made the sun- 
shine. 

Angelina and Clementina were 
not given to supposing that any 
man in their company could be 
attracted by any woman except 
one or both of themselves, so the 
condition of Horace Holmes’s feel- 
ings passed quite unnoticed by 
them. They would have been 
prompt to give Madeleine credit 
for flirting with him, had not their 
attention been just then engrossed 
by their own designs on Herbert 
Bingham and Captain Medway, 
and the jealousy which what they 
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called her ‘interference’ with them 
in regard to those gentleman ex- 
cited in their respective minds. 
Nothing could have been more 
difficult than any such ‘ interfer- 
ence’ on Madeleine’s part, for each 
of the coveted swains was pro- 
foundly indifferent to the young 
lady who honoured him with her 
preference ; and when both awoke 
to a consciousness of the designs 
on their liberty, nothing could be 
more prompt and unmistakable 
than the measures which they took, 
to defeat the manceuvres and for 
ever dash the hopes of Angelina 
and Clementina. But those man- 
ceuvres were in full play, and those 
hopes were in full bloom, long after 
the time when, if they had had any 
attention to spare from themselves, 
or could have suspected any man 
"of being in love with any woman 
who was not Angelina or Clemen- 
tina Marsh, they might at least 
have observed that the society of 
their cousin was much sought by 
the ‘ mere artist’ whom their uncle 
so unaccountably patronised to so 
very unusual an extent, and to 
whom, therefore, they did not dare 
to be rude. So as Madeleine was 
otherwise engaged, not at hand to 
divert the solemn attentions of 
Mr. Bingham and make Captain 
Medway go on in that provoking 
way of his by her tiresome jokes 
(they considered such wit as hers 
quite vulgar, and wondered it ‘ took 
the Captain in’), they cared not at 
all with what or with whom she 
occupied herself. 

So there was no check, no re- 
straint upon Madeleine, nothing to 
turn her aside or hinder the un- 
conscious mischief she was doing. 
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This was the state of things when 
Julia had so far recovered from her 
illness as to be able to pass the 
afternoon hours in the drawing- 
room and to talk of resuming her 
place at table. 

If he had been less absorbed in 
his love for Madeleine, Horace 
Holmes would have felt much 
curiosity about his invisible hostess. 
He had heard her talked about by 
the guests and the members of the 
family, and a fine portrait of her, 
in which the artist had done justice 
to her stately beauty, formed a 
prominent object in the dining- 
room. He knew she was a hand- 
some, clever, influential woman, 
and he instinctively felt that her 
penetration would be more to be 
dreaded than the desultory obser- 
vation of everyone else in the 
house. Only at first he had thought 
this, or thought about her ; of late 
the recklessness of his feelings 
swept away all beside. 

‘You will see my aunt to-day,’ 
Madeleine said to him as he was 
reluctantly leaving her on the con- 
clusion of a drawing-lesson; ‘I 
cannot go out because she is com- 
ing downstairs; but you will find 
us in the boudoir when you return 
from your walk.’ 

The house was quiet when Julia 
left her dressing-room, and, accom- 
panied by Madeleine, went down 
to her boudoir, where everything 
had the air of strangeness which 
strikes one after even the briefest 
absence caused by illness. She 
was not feeling very much stronger, 
but she had resolved to make this 
effort, and Madeleine’s pleasure 
repaid her for the exertion. The 
excessive amiability of the girl 
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pleased Julia. It was alien to her 
own nature, but she could and did 
admire it. 

The afternoon was very fine ; 
the lights and shadows lay upon 
the gardens and the park with the 
solemn beauty of the fall of the 
year. The view was different from 
that which her own rooms com- 
manded, and Julia looked out mus- 
ingly, gratefully. Unusual soft- 
ness was in her voice and in her 
smile. She sat in an easy-chair 
placed close to the window ; her 
dress of white cashmere and swan’s- 
down was carefully disposed. Ma- 
deleine thought her aunt looked 
older than before her illness, but 
not less beautiful. The slightly- 
sharpened features had even more 
than their usual proud refinement, 
and the shapely fingers had addi- 
tional tapering grace, now that the 
gems which adorned clasped them 
but loosely. 

The talk between the two was 
very affectionate, and on Made- 
leine’s side very confidential. Julia 
Haviland really had no confidences 
to impart. The whole of her later 
prosperous life lay upon the sur- 
face. She had no mysteries now 
in the existence beneath which, 
far away, a secret so dark and dis- 
mal had been buried out of sight ; 
and she enjoyed her liberty of 
spirit, having no intimates and no 
special affections and anxieties. 
The pressing and peremptory cor- 
respondent of Mr. Eliot Foster 
never wrote a letter now which all 
the world might not have seen, or 
received one which she could not 
have handed over with unbroken 
seal for perusal by the Viscountess 
Bredisholme herself. According 
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to either the sentimental or the 
sensational standard of life, this 
was not a very interesting state of 
things; but Julia’s standard was 
neither sentimental nor sensational, 
and she found it ‘very comfort- 
able.’ 

Madeleine had received a letter 
that morning from Verner Bing- 
ham, and she was in the highest 
spirits. She sat on her aunt’s foot- 
stool, her beautiful face held up 
to that other face, differently but 
perhaps equally beautiful, and all 
her innocent happiness, her trust- 
ful, untroubled hopefulness, shone 
in her brilliant eyes. Julia leaned 
back in her chair, and, with her 
head bent downwards, looked at 
the young girl with a grave, steady 
smile. 

Madeleine had finished reading 
to her aunt such portions of Ver- 
ner’s letter as were not quite too 
sacred to be imparted even to her, 
and had just replaced it in her 
bosom, when the party, returning 
from a walk, passed the windows, 
and were graciously recognised by 
Mrs. Haviland. The next minute 
the Misses Marsh were in the room; 
and Madeleine had gone to the 
hall, to convey her aunt’s invitation, 
that he would come and be intro- 
duced to her, to Mr. Holmes, who 
had seen and seized all the beauty 
of the group formed by the two 
women as he approached the win- 
dow. He had seen the brilliant 
look of happiness in Madeleine’s 
face, and noticed that her hand 
was at her neck, but the letter was 
already hidden when his eyes had 
lighted on her. It was not unrea- 
sonable or unlikely that, as she 
came towards him with that radi- 
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ant look unaltered, he should feel, 
with a thrill of delight, that it had 
been caused by her having seen 
him, and now attended her greet- 
ing of him. 

He accompanied her at once to 
Julia’s presence, and confirmed the 
impression Mrs, Haviland had re- 
ceived in the glimpse she had had 
of him by his graceful bearing and 
handsome face. When, after a 
while, he was seated near her, she 
began to talk to him, and then the 
vague sense of some distant asso- 
ciation which she vainly endea- 
voured to connect with its origin, 
and which had been first aroused 
by his laugh, was again recalled by 
the tones of his voice. Somewhere, 
at some period of her life, she had 
known someone who spoke and 
laughed like this young man. 
Their conversation was necessarily 
trivial and not protracted. Made- 
leine joined them, and then Mrs. 
Marsh came to make herself agree- 
able to Mrs. Haviland, who would 
have made herself more agreeable 
to Mrs. Marsh by remaining in re- 
treat a little longer. 

‘Well, aunt, what do you think 
of him?’ said Madeleine to Mrs. 
Haviland when they were alone. 
‘Is he not handsome and nice ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Haviland, ‘ he 
is both handsome and nice. Quite 
a gentleman too. 
heard someone 
him.’ 


I fancy I have 
speak so like 


‘Have you, aunt?” Madeleine 
paused for a moment, thinking, 
and then said suddenly: ‘ Of 
course, so have I; he speaks like 
you, and laughs like you.’ 

‘Is that it?’ said Julia. ‘I sup- 
pose it must be, and that I recog- 
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nise the tone of my own voice; 
but it is not a very interesting 
explanation. Has Mr. Holmes 
finished the work he had to do 
here? Have you seen the draw- 
ings ?” 

‘Yes, he showed them to me: 
but he has sent them to London, 
unfortunately. I suppose he can- 
not remain here much longer.’ 

* How do your lessons go on ?” 

‘ Very well indeed. Mr. Holmes 
is a capital teacher, though he tells 
me he has never given any lessons 
before. I hope we shall see him 
in town. He is to be there soon, 
and I have told him we.always go 
up in the winter. He knows no- 
thing of London, he tells me, hav- 
ing been always in France.’ 

‘Yet he speaks English without 
any of the accent people some- 
times acquire who live out of 
England,’ said Julia; ‘I suppose 
his education was English.’ 

‘I don’t know at all,’ replied 
Madeleine ; and then she reverted 
to Verner’s letter, and to her own 
hopes and plans. 

‘Aunt,’ said the girl, in the 
course of her happy talk, ‘1 never 
heard anything about you and 
uncle Stephen, when you were 
young—I mean, about your en- 
gagement and marriage. Did it 
all go on quite smoothly, or had 
you any troublesome people like 
the Bredisholmes to think about? 
I know my grandmother was glad, 
and very, very fond of you always ; 
but was there any obstacle, any 
drawback at all ?” 

‘You ask me to go back a long 
time,’ said Julia; ‘to the time 
before you were born, child. No ; 
there was no one to Oppose us: 
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your uncle’s mother liked his 
choice, and my parents were not 
living.’ 

‘You have no relatives at all, 
aunt, have you? How lonely you 
must have been when you married 
uncle Stephen! Only to think of 
it seems hard to me—a young girl 
without any relatives. I am bet- 
ter off than anyone else in the 
world, I think, for I have you, and 
so much besides. I should have 
no courage for anything, I think, 
if I were alone in the world; but 
you would have courage enough 
for anything, aunt.’ 

‘ Not now, my dear,’ said Julia. 
‘I had a higher spirit once than I 
have now ; but I am pretty secure 
from ever requiring to exert it. 
Now, Maddy, you must go down 
again, I must not let you stay here 
and moralise ; you must go and 
dine.’ 

‘A young girl without relatives ; 
alone in the world!’ thought Julia 
Haviland when she was alone; 
‘and that is er notion of the 
dreariest condition of human life ; 
the very worst Aer fancy can pic- 
ture! And I was a younger girl 
than she is now, and a handsomer, 
when—’ sheshudderedslightly,rang 
for her maid, had the fire renewed, 
and resolutely set her mind against 
the invasion of memory. 

The party at Meriton was to 
break up rather earlier than usual 
that year, and Horace Holmes’s 
visit was to come to an end short- 
ly after the departure of Captain 
Medway, who found himself obliged 
to bestow some of his leisure upon 
his relatives in Warwickshire. The 
affectionate and artless Clementina 
beheld the approach of the fatal 
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hour with dismay. The gallant 
Captain had not only not proposed 
to her, but she had almost proposed 
to him without eliciting a response 
which even Clementina could con- 
strue favourably, and now but one 
resource remained ; this was the 
manifestation of vivid interest in 
Captain Medway’s ‘ancestral home,’ 
as she called the comfortable dwell- 
ing which the Captain’s father had 
purchased on his retirement from a 
lucrative commercial career in Shef- 
field. Clementina’s interest in the 
Captain’s father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, nephews, nieces, cousins, 
horses, dogs, and guns, was so 
irrepressible that Madeleine good- 
naturedly joined in the conversa- 
tion, to prevent the emotional 
young lady’s making herself quite 
too ridiculous, and the reluctant 
young officer’s looking like a fool. 
For this instance of ‘interference’ 
Captain Medway thanked, and 
Clementina hated, her. 

‘Is your father’s place anywhere 
near Princethorpe ? asked Made- 
leine ; ‘I know a little of that part 
of Warwickshire.’ 

‘It is near the village of Wool- 
ston,’ replied the Captain, moving 
away from his relentless pursuer, 
and approaching Madeleine. 

‘I know that neighbourhood, 
and like it so much. Of course 
you know Coventry very well. I 
think it such a charming place.— 
Have you ever been there, Mr. 
Holmes? I— 

At this moment, Frank Burdett 
put his head in at the door, and 
called to Madeleine. She went to 
him immediately, and he detained 
her so long that she forgot what 
they had been talking about when 
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she returned, and Horace Holmes 
did not remind her. 

As the time drew near for his 
leaving Meriton, Horace Holmes 
gave himself up more and more 
completely to the passion which 
had taken possession of him. He 
looked neither back nor forward, 
he thought only of Madeleine, and 
cursed his fate blindly, desperately. 
But there were times in which he 
almost forgot it, and found himself 
watching the girl, weighing her 
words, greedily following her 
glances, trying to read the indica- 
tions of her manner, as if he had 
been free to woo and win her, if 
he could; as if this were a fair, 
manly, honest pursuit, in which he 
might challenge the approbation of 
the world. The impunity of the 
present, his complete severance 
from the associations of the past, 
the freedom secured by his being 
so little known in England, where 
his business connection was his 
only one, the contrast presented in 
every detail of his external life with 
that of which he hated to think— 
emboldened him somehow, and 
held him back from realising the 
baselessness of his position, the 
utter madness, apart from its wick- 
edness, of his state of mind. If 
Madeleine loved him —and he 
had hope, he had growing hope ; 
he did not shrink from calling it 
hope, in his own evil mind —he 
would shrink from nothing, he 
would dare everything, to call her 
his. He must leave her now ; for 
a while he must exist without the 
light of her presence: but it would 
not be for long; he should see her 
in town, when he should have 
made arrangements to provide for 
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his full and invulnerable security. 
The mention made by Madeleine 
of Coventry had given him a start 
for a moment, but when he thought 
over it coolly he saw no reason 
forapprehension. He, individually, 
had never been associated with 
Coventry very strongly, and Alice’s 
connection with the ancient city 
had long been broken, and was 
forgotten, no doubt. Insignificant 
people like them did not linger 
long in anyone’s memory. He 
dismissed the matter from his 
thoughts. 

The sentiments with which Ho- 
race Holmes regarded Mrs. Havi- 
land were of a mixed kind. He had 
learned rightly to estimate her su- 
premacy in the household before 
he had seen her; and when he 
knew her, he soon perceived that 
Julia was a woman whose su- 
premacy was not likely to be suc- 
cessfully disputed anywhere. He 
saw that her affection for Made- 
leine, though genuine and active, 
fell short of the passionate solici- 
tude of maternal love ; he thought 
her evident blindness to the state 
of his feelings implied that, even 
where her manner might not ap- 
pear to mean it. He was so vehe- 
mently in love with the beautiful 
girl that he had no power to con- 
ceal the fact, and he had no such 
knowledge of the world and so- 
ciety as to understand that, to the 
other people in the house, he 
was ‘merely’ an artist, and that 
some among them simply regarded 
him as a drawing-master; while no 
one took the least notice of his 
demeanour, or cared how he dis- 
posed of his time and his feelings. 
On the whole, so complete was the 
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delusion caused by the passion to 
which he yielded himself utterly, 
that it required but little exertion 
to induce him to persuade himself 
that in Julia he should find, if not 
a decided friend, at least an oppo- 
nent not to be dreaded very much. 
In all this extraordinary confu- 
sion of mind, which would seem 
an impossible kind of insanity 
if one did not know that such 
things are, there was no distinct 
plan of action, there was only the 
irresistible sway of passion, aided 
by lamentable ignorance of that 
phase of the world in which he 
now found himself. 

He admired Mrs. Haviland. 
Her still remarkable beauty did 
not produce much effect upon 
him; he was too much in love 
with Madeleine’s bright, lovely 
face to have much attention to 
spare for the well-preserved, ma- 
tured beauty of a woman so much 
older; but he understood how 
handsome, dignified, and gracious 
she was, and he recognised, in 
her independent but polished 
manner, and in the indifference to 
opinion which, without any harsh 
or unpleasant self-assertion, her 
bearing conveyed to an observer, 
a spirit congenial to his own. 
Nothing approaching to intimacy 
had established itself between 
Horace Holmes and Mrs. Havi- 
land, but he had perceived more 
than once that she observed him 
closely and silently, and his fan- 
cy, engrossed, like all his mind, 
in the one subject of contempla- 
tion, had beguiled him with the 
idea, into whose composition hope 
entered largely, that this silent ob- 
servation had much of sympathy. 
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So far in his dangerous and fatal 
delusion had Horace Holmes ad- 
vanced, when the termination of 
his stay at Meriton approached. 

Madeleine took it for granted 
that Mr. Holmes would habitually 
reside in London. Everyone who 
had not a ‘place’ in the country 
lived in London. Madeleine, 
though but imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with the manner of life of 
any persons out of her own posi- 
tion in society, had never heard 
of artists having ‘ places,’ and espe- 
cially in the case of one who 
combined the function of a draw- 
ing-master—even to the irresistible 
Miss Burdett—she thought it most 
improbable. So it followed, as a 
matter of course, that Horace 
Holmes must live in London, 
which was very pleasant. He 
could be constantly with them; 
he was such a nice fellow ; how 
much she should like Verner to 
know him; how much she wished 
her uncle and aunt had not made 
it such a point that she was not to 
be announced as ‘engaged.’ She 
would have liked to talk to Mr. 
Holmes about Verner, and the 
pleasure she anticipated in bring- 
ing them together one day and 
seeing them friends, if it were 
only that he might know how dif- 
ferent a man Verner was from Her- 
bert Bingham, how incapable of 
that cold arrogance the exhibition 
of which towards the artist had so 
often made her cringe with shame 
and pain. 

All this time there was one name 
frequently spoken among them- 
selves, one visitor whose presence 
was looked for by the Havilands ; 
and that name, uttered in the pre- 
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sence of Horace Holmes, the pos- 
sibility of that presence mentioned 
before him, would have awakened 
him from the delusion of the pre- 
sent, would have saved him from 
the danger of the future. But no 
one spoke to him of Hugh Gay- 
nor. Herbert Bingham never con- 
descended so far towards this young 
man, whom ‘nobody knew,’ as to 
talk of his travels, and the com- 
panion he was so little capable of 
appreciating; and Madeleine cher- 
ished the thought of Hugh chiefly 
in regard to the engagement which 
was so dear and so silent a subject, 
and thus she never spoke of him. 
Fate was working in this tangle of 
circumstances, and so ruled the 
chapter of accidents that the one 
warning which must have effectu- 
ally sufficed for the arrest of the 
young man’s desperate course was 
withheld. 

The last evening of his stay at 
Meriton had arrived. 
soft, sombre autumnal evening, 
and the departing guests were 
discussing with Stephen Haviland 
and Julia their probable move- 
ments during the winter. Clemen- 
tina and Angelina were loud and 
vehement in their approbation of 
their uncle’s preference for Lon- 
don in the dark winter months. 
These young ladies had no rural 
tastes, and affected an immense 
love for London, as being what 
they called ‘ intellectual head- 
quarters.’ This predilection their 
parents unhappily did not share, 
and Mrs. Marsh and her Ned 
were not to be persuaded into 
expending more money than they 
possessed, and abandoning the 
quiet which they enjoyed in the 
winter, for the chance of ‘ marry- 


It was a 
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ing off’ Clementina and Angelina 
at that unlikely season. 
rental obduracy was exasperating 
to the young ladies at all times, 
but particularly so on this occa- 
sion, when the Hon. Mr. Bingham 
and Captain Medway respectively 
had told them they should be in 
town shortly, and had actually 
uttered some vague politenesses 
which the active imagination 
of Angelina and Clementina had 
freely translated into a declara- 
tion that London would be in- 
tolerable to them unless they 
might expect to find the Misses 
Marsh there. 

There had been little cordiality 
on the part of Julia towards her 
husband’s nieces to encourage 
them to make an attempt from 
which their habitual though un- 
acknowledged fear of her would, 
under ordinary circumstances, have 
effectually deterred them ; but they 
were made brave by desperation 
—not only brave, but politic; 
and they came to the resolution 
that they would try to enlist Ma- 
deleine—whose influence with their 
uncle’s wife, though a favourite 


This pa- 


grievance, they did not disdain to 
utilise on occasion—in their inte- 
rests, and induce her to procure 
them an invitation to the family 
mansion in Berkeley-square. 

The sweetness and geniality, 
the girlish frankness and gaiety, 
of Madeleine’s nature were not 
incompatible with sound common 
sense and very clear perception, 
and her cousins were not more 
distinctly aware of their motives 
for the sudden tone of friendliness 
and intimacy which they adopted 
towards the close of their stay at 
Meriton, than she was. 
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* They want me to get you to ask 
them up to town at Christmas,’ 
said Madeleine to her aunt. ‘ It is 
very awkward. I really don’t know 
what to do. Of course you will 
not invite them, and of course I 
shall not ask you.’ 

‘Indeed I hope you will not, 
my dear,’ said Julia; ‘for I don’t 
like to refuse any request of yours, 
and I certainly should not accede 
to that one. You may safely leave 
the matter in my hands, how- 
ever; I know how to prevent your 
cousins coming to the point. I 
think you will find their caressing 
ways will come to an end before 
very long.’ 

‘What are you going to do, 
aunt ?? Madeleine asked, her eyes 
shining with glee, and with what 
was, for her, almost malice; for 
she had experience of Mrs. Havi- 
land’s success in getting rid of any- 
thing and anybody importunate. 
‘I don’t see your tactique, I must 
say ; and whatever it is, you must 
be very quick and clever about it, 
for my cousins have become so 
very fond of me within three days, 
that I fully expect them to swear 
eternal friendship, and discover the 
utter impossibility of existing with- 
out me until spring, within the next 
twenty-four hours.’ 

‘ Their paroxysm of affection for 
you commenced when Herbert 
Bingham went away, did it not? 
asked Julia, 

‘Yes, aunt,’ replied Madeleine, 
with a very becoming blush, 

‘Do you know where Mrs. Marsh 
is just now?” 

‘She left the luncheon-table 
early, saying she had to write let- 
ters all the afternoon.’ 

‘ Ah, to be sure, she is strong in 
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the matter of correspondence—a 
very complete letter-writer indeed. 
I shall be sure of the advantage of 
seeing her, then, if I ask for an in- 
terview. What are you going to 
do?” 

Madeleine looked rather puzzied 
by the seeming irrelevance of her 
aunt’s questions as she replied, 

‘Papa and I are going to Bas- 
ing with Mr. Holmes. We had 
made several plans for an expe- 
dition there, but it has never come 
off; and this is Mr. Holmes’s last 
day, so we are to start at once.’ 

‘ And Angelina and Clementina?’ 

‘I don’t know, indeed, aunt; 
they are not coming with us. They 
have a sovereign contempt for Mr. 
Holmes, and profound indifference 
for the picturesque and historical, 
so they are not coming. Perhaps 
they will consecrate the afternoon 
to the memory of Herbert Bing- 
ham and Captain Medway.’ 

‘I hope they intend to indulge 
in that profitable occupation,’ said 
Julia ; ‘it will render my plan of 
action easier and more effective.’ 

‘ What are you going to do, aunt?” 
said Madeleine in her most coax- 
ing tone. 

‘I don’t intend to tell you,’ said 
Julia, smiling. ‘Be off, and be 
satisfied that you are about to fall 
to your old place in the gushing 
young affections of your cousins, 
and that you will not be asked to 
persuade me to invite them to 
London at Christmas. They will 
remain in Somersetshire very pa- 
tiently, my dear Maddy, and try 
what can be done in the way of 
man-traps there. I am not an 
adept in any kind of sport myself; 
but I believe frost and snow are 
fine times for the bird-catchers. 
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They have a little shooting and a 
good deal of skating in those quar- 
ters, I understand.’ 

Madeleine went away puzzled, 
but submissive and confident ; and 
Julia, having passed a few minutes 
in deliberation, sent her maid to 
Mrs. Marsh’s dressing-room to in- 
quire whether that lady was very 
particularly engaged, and to say 
that if not, Mrs. Haviland wished 
to see her. Angelina and Cle- 
mentina were with their mother 
when Mrs. Haviland’s message was 
delivered to her. 

The ingenuous young creatures 
had been giving expression to the 
indignation and disgust with which 
Madeleine’s familiarity with Mr. 
Holmes inspired their well-bred 
and well-discipiined bosoms. She 
sympathised with his tastes in the 
most open and enthusiastic man- 
ner; she preferred his society to 
that of the real, undoubted, accre- 
dited gentlemen with whom she was 
privileged to associate.—Angelina 
and Clementina little knew how 
much of their favourite amusement 
they owed to that incomprehensible 
preference.—She made herself re- 
pulsively conspicuous with him. 
Their mother had left the table be- 
fore it was mentioned ; but, would 
she believe it? Madeleine had 
actually coaxed her father—dear 
uncle Frank was so lamentably 
weak—-into giving up the whole 
afternoon to an excursion to Bas- 
ing for the drawing-master’s plea- 
sure. And Madeleine had posi- 
tively distressed them by her 
eagerness to arrange everything, 
and the display she had made of 
her knowledge. 

On this point Clementina was 
particularly eloquent. It was per- 
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and then bring them out on occa- 
sion ; but she could not understand 
howmen could possibly be imposed 
upon by such arts. Madeleine had 
talked as if she had the whole his- 
tory of the Civil War and the Com- 
monwealth at her fingers’ ends ; 
and uncle Frank and the drawing- 
master had listened as if she was 
a living miracle of learning. But, as 
Angelina sensibly observed, it was 
the drawing-master’s interest to 
listen with attention, and to appear 
to be profoundly impressed by Miss 
Burdett. People of that class al- 
ways had their own interest in 
view, and very excusably. Ange- 
lina really could not blame Mr. 
Holmes. Mrs. Marsh commended 
these sentiments. Mr. Holmes 
was a young man who had his own 
way to make in life, and could 
only make it with the aid of pa- 
tronage. A recommendation from 
the Havilands must necessarily 
have additional weight on behalf 


of any fortunate mortal obtaining 
it. 


The three ladies had reached 
this satisfactory stage in their dis- 
course when Mrs. Haviland’s maid 
interrupted them. Mrs. Marsh 
having replied graciously to her 
sister-in-law’s very unusual commu- 
nication that she would join her 
in her boudoir without delay, they 
were again left alone, and pro- 
ceeded to discuss the message with 
eager guesses. 

Could the Honourable Mr. Bing- 
ham or the gallant Captain Med- 
way have 
communication to Mrs. Haviland, 
and intrusted her with its 
transpission to either Angelina or 
Clementina ; and was she about to 


made an_ interesting 


have 
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confide it to their mother? How 
ever improbable such a supposition 
might appear, it was not impos- 
sible; and such a course of pro- 
ceeding would, in the opinion of 
the two young ladies, be consonant 
with the retiring modesty of dispo- 
sition which had characterised the 
two gentlemen, almost too strongly, 
as they now felt themselves free to 
admit. Mrs. Marsh, though not 
the wisest of women, not even the 
wisest of Havilands, did not feel it 
‘borne in upon her mind’ that this 
was the state of the case. She 
thought the Honourable Mr. Bing- 
ham and the gallant Captain Med- 
way would have found no difficulty 
in speaking for themselves ; her ma- 
ternal heart misgave her concern- 
ing the chances in that direction. 

To Angelina and Clementina 
nothing seemed impossible except 
their remaining unmarried; and 
hardly anything in which their 
being made love to in person or 
by deputy was concerned seemed 
unlikely. ‘They saw by their mo- 
ther’s expression that she did not 
share their hopes, and were in- 
clined to be cross about it; but 
Clementina, who was more good- 
humoured than her sister, broke 
the pause of disappointment by 
offering the next best suggestion. 

‘Perhaps Madeleine has taken 
some of our hints, and asked aunt 
Haviland to invite us in the win- 
ter’ she said. ‘That may be it. 
How delightful if it is! I daresay 
she feels that she monopolises 
rather more than her fair share— 
that we are quite as near to uncle 
Stephen as she is.’ 

If Miss Burdett did not realise 
this fact, she must indeed have 
been dull of perception ; for her 
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cousins did not omit to force it 
upon her attention very frequently 
in plain speech and in innuendo, 
none of which, to Madeleine’s 
credit, did she ever permit to reach 
the knowledge of Mr. or Mrs. Ha- 
viland. 

Mrs. Marsh accepted this theory 
as more feasible than the former, 
and went to her sister-in-law’s room 
with a cheerful mien. 

Julia received her with perfect 
grace, and immediately assumed 
an air of intending to have a con- 
fidential talk with her, which al- 
most surprised Mrs. Marsh out of 
that stolid self-possession which 
was among the attributes of the Ha- 
vilands. The table beside Julia’s 
sofa was strewn with letters, notes, 
and cards, and writing-materials 
lay ready for use, but as yet un- 
used. Perhaps the girls were right 
after all; two at least of the let- 
ters were in masculine hand-writ- 
ing. 

After a little preliminary fencing, 
Julia began with her most benign 
smile and in her sweetest tone: 

‘You have been so kind in tak- 
ing my place during my illness, 
Maria, and have had such ample 
opportunities of observing every- 
thing that has gone on downstairs, 
that I have ventured to send for 
you in order to consult you about 
something that has taken place to 
my annoyance, or rather to my 
perplexity.’ 

This did not sound promising ; 
but Mrs. Marsh signified her readi- 
ness to advise Mrs. Haviland, as 
graciously as was compatible with 
the necessity for its being per- 
fectly understood, that to be asked 
for advice was so natural in the 
case of a Haviland, that it could 
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never be regarded in the light of a 
compliment. 

‘The case is this,’ said Julia, 
carelessly turning over as she spoke 
the letters in masculine hand- 
writing: ‘I am as fond of Made- 
leine as any woman can be of a 
girl whose mother she is not. But I 
sometimes think it requires the in- 
stincts of a mother to guide a girl 
aright, and the quick perception of 
a mother to discern precisely how 
things are with her. These I do 
not possess ; and I fear Madeleine 
may have suffered by my want of 
them.’ 

‘I am sure you are very kind to 
Madeleine,’ said Mrs. Marsh stiffly. 
She did not want to talk about 
Madeleine ; all this was very un- 
promising. 

‘I hope I am,’ Julia continued, 
with unabated sweetness ; ‘but still 
I cannot be quite so good a judge 
in matters affecting her future hap- 
piness as I wish to be, and I hope 
you, who know so well what true 
motherhood means, will advise me. 
Madeleine has never appeared to 
me at all inclined to be a flirt ; has 
she to you?” 

‘I cannot say she has,’ returned 
Mrs. Marsh, startled by the sud- 
denness of the question into greater 
candour than she would have de- 
liberately exhibited. 

‘I am glad to have such an as- 
surance from you,’ Julia said, ‘ be- 
cause I feared Madeleine might 
have been to blame in the matter 
I am about to consult you upon,’ 

Mrs. Marsh tried hard to look 
full of wisdom, but only succeeded 
in looking full of mingled curiosity 
and disappointment. 

‘It is difficult to believe that any 
man could be at once so insolent 
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and so stupid as to propose to a 
girl who never gave him any reason 
to believe she would accept him; 
but, on the other hand, I would 
rather believe Herbert Bingham 
capable of such stupidity and such 
insolence, than believe that Made- 
leine had led him on to propose 
to her, for the foolish and ignoble 
pleasure of refusing him. So you 
see, Maria, I am very glad to have 
your assurance that Mr. Bingham 
has been misled by his own con- 
ceit.’ 

‘Mr. Bingham! repeated Mrs. 
Marsh, in a tone of incredulous 
wonder. ‘Mr. Bingham proposed 
to Madeleine, and she refused 
him ?’ 

*O dear yes,’ said Julia calmly, 
and studiously averting her eyes 
from the ludicrously-expressive 
countenance of Mrs. Marsh. ‘He 
did indeed ; and, more than that, 
he would not take her very decided 
“No” for an answer, but has 
thought proper to address a long 
letter to me, requesting my inter- 
ference, and setting forth the ad- 
vantages which he has it in his 
power to offer Madeleine, with ex- 
asperating self-complacency. Iam 
delighted to know that Madeleine 
did not flirt with him ; but I could 
hardly bring myself to pity him if 
she had done so. The idea of any 
man recommending himself to any 
woman by dwelling on the advan- 
tage it would be to her to marry 
him! And the idea of its being 
an advantage to any woman to 
marry the worthy son and living 
image of Lord and Lady Bredis- 
holme "” 

Having said all this in order to 
give Mrs. Marsh time to recover 
herself, Mrs. Haviland now paused 
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for her reply. But Mrs. Marsh 
had not recovered herself, and the 
sole response she made was to re- 
peat, in a bewildered tone, ‘ Mr. 
Bingham—Mr. Bingham proposed 
to Madeleine ’ 

‘I can fancy his letter dictated 
by the unsurpassably-noble Vis- 
countess herself; he is so careful 
to assure me that his parents wiil 
entertain no objection to this alli- 
ance ; and, in short, cannot for the 
life of him take naturally to plead- 
ing, and abandon patronage. I 
feared I should have to lecture 
Madeleine about this affair; but 
now I am so reassured by what 
you tell me, that I think I shall 
just answer the letter briefly, and 
say nothing to her about it.’ 

‘It is a very extraordinary busi- 
ness, and I cannot understand it,’ 
said Mrs. Marsh, with rapidly-rising 
indignation in her tone. ‘I cer- 
tainly did not observe any especial 
attention to Madeleine on the part 
of Mr. Bingham.’ 

‘Indeed! But neither did I, 
when I had the opportunity of ob- 
serving him at all. I had a vague 
sort of notion that he made himself 
more agreeable to your Angelina.’ 

‘To my Angelina! said Mrs. 
Marsh, almost in a shriek. ‘O 
dear no!—he knew much better 
than that !’ 

‘Did he? said Julia, in a tone 
of the most provoking simplicity. 
‘Well, perhaps he did. It is a pity 
he did not know better than to give 
me trouble by proposing to Maddy. 
I was as much surprised as an- 
noyed when I opened his letter 
this morning ; I thought I had ex- 
hausted the catalogue of fools of 
that particular kind in the instance 


of Captain Medway.’ 


Julia was lying back on her sofa 
now, carefully examining the edge 
of her pocket-handkerchief, and not 
suffering her eyes to stray in the 
direction of Mrs. Marsh, who was 
staring at her, speechless. The 
silence becoming rather awkward, 
Julia said, with a charming assump- 
tion of confusion, 

‘ But perhaps you do not know ; 
perhaps I ought not to have men- 
tioned— I thought Angelina and 
Clementina were in his confidence, 
and would be sure to have told 
you.’ 

‘I really do not understand what 
you mean,’ said Mrs. Marsh, losing 
all self-control, and rising from her 
chair with as many symptoms of 
being in a violent passion, as were 
at all consistent with the dignity of 
a Haviland. 

‘Don’t you? Then I must ex- 
plain. Captain Medway also pro- 
posed to Madeleine, and was re- 
fused ; and he, too, has presented 
a humble petition to me—not par- 
ticularly well spelt, by the bye; 
but then he is a military man—to 
intercede for him. Of course I 
should not think of doing so, though 
he is more endurable than Mr. 
Bingham. How very odd that dear 
Maddy contrived to keep the se- 
cret so well! I never imagined 
but that your girls knew it. Maddy 
will be quite vexed with me for 
betraying the hopeless loves of her 
delectable swains; but I really 
cannot help that. I feel the re- 
sponsibility of my position towards 
Madeleine, and am much relieved 
to find you, who have seen her 
conduct constantly, consider her 
not to blame.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Mrs. 
Marsh, whose dark-brown Havi- 
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land eyes flashed, whose high-co- 
loured Haviland cheeks flushed, 
with quite irrepressible anger. ‘I 
offer no opinion on the conduct of 
Miss Burdett. She is very, very 
far from being what we could have 
wished and expected a child of 
poor dear Selina’s to be—very far 
indeed, lamentably far; but she 
always was a Burdett, and I am 
very much afraid, sadly afraid, she 
always will be.’ 

So saying, Mrs. Marsh flounced 
out of the room with a rude and 
angry energy which the lamented 
Selina herself could hardly have 
emulated successfully. Julia smiled, 
thought for a little, smiled again, 
then rang her bell, and directed that 
Miss Burdett should be sent to her 
on her return—which was done. 

‘I don’t think you will find the 
affection of Angelina and Clemen- 
tina very overpowering, Maddy,’ 
said Julia to the young girl, who 
came into her boudoir looking 
more than usually bright and beau- 
tiful. And then Mrs. Haviland 
told her niece the particulars of 
her interview with Mrs. Marsh. 
Madeleine looked rather dis- 
mayed. 

*O aunt! she exclaimed, ‘ of 
course it was a capital plan, and 
will rid us effectually of my cou- 
sins ; but do you think it is fair to 
them ? 

‘To your rejected adorers, I 
suppose you mean? Certainly; 
more than fair—merciful, even mag- 
nanimous. The indomitable reso- 
lution of those young ladies, my 
dear, would carry them far beyond 
such feeble measures as you and 
I can foresee. If I have betrayed 
the discomfiture of your disconso- 
late lovers, I have done them more 
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than an equivalent good turn, de- 
pend upon it.’ 

‘You are right, aunt, no doubt ; 
but I wish we had not been obliged 
to tell anyone but papa. They 
were very silly, for I can honestly 
protest I gave them no encourage- 
ment; but I should be sorry they 
should know that I talked about 
their nonsense.’ 

‘But you didn’t talk about it, 
Maddy, and JZ did, which is quite 
another affair. Besides, they are 
much too silly to be over-sensitive, 
rely upon it. Both these aspirants 
will marry as soon as they can,— 
though not Angelina or Clementina 
Marsh,—either because they will 
have gotten over your refusal, or 
“out of spite,” as the phrase goes. 
Pray don’t waste any sensibility on 
them, but let us consider how va- 
luable a document this letter of 
Herbert Bingham’s is.’ 

Madeleine looked at her aunt, 
not understanding her meaning. 

‘Don’t you see, Maddy,’ said 
Julia, ‘that it commits the Bredis- 
holmes to unconditional good be- 
haviour? Ifthey are prepared to 
“entertain no objection to an alli- 
ance,” as this stilted donkey calls 
it, with you, in the case of Herbert, 
who has to represent their tremen- 
dous nobility in the future, and is 
a second edition of themselves at 
present, they cannot decently or 
reasonably discover that you are 
not a sufficiently good match for 
their younger son. I look upon 
this letter as smoothing most of 
your difficulties with your uncle 
away. So, if you and Verner con- 
tinue to be of the same mind— 

‘O aunt!’ said Madeleine, ‘ you 
know we shall. How kind you are, 
to take this view! How clever, to 
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turn what threatened to be such 
an annoyance into good! What 
a pity I cannot tell Verner! But 
I can’t; and yet, if that odious 
Herbert sticks to this notion about 
me, Verner must find it out when 
he comes home.’ 

‘Nonsense, Maddy. This odious 
Herbert, so far from sticking to his 
notion about you, as you express it, 
with a curtness truly surprising and 
unsentimental, will, if I know any- 
thing of human nature, marry as 
soon as he can, if for no nobler 
motive than to prevent your being 
Lady Bredisholme some day.’ 

Madeleine’s red lip curled with 
supreme contempt. 

‘Yes,’ said Julia, answering the 
unspoken thought; ‘it is wonder- 
ful; but there are people who be- 
long to the infinitely little, and he 
is a stupendous specimen. When 
Verner has been introduced to his 
sister-in-law, you can tell him the 
story, and laugh fraternally at Her- 
bert if you like. As for the injury 
done to Herbert Bingham or the 
Captain by my telling Mrs. Marsh, 
I think we need not disquiet our- 
selves. Angelina and Clementina 
are not very likely to spread the 
fame of your conquests. Have 
you had a pleasant afternoon ?” 

‘ Delightful ’ replied Madeleine. 
‘Mr. Holmes was so pleased with 
Basing, and knew so much about 
it. I don’t think I ever knew any- 
one, except yourself, so fond of 
historical recollections and associa- 
tions. Papa was quite surprised 
to find him so clever and well-in- 
formed ; and has discovered, now 
that it is too late, that he is very 
sorry not to have seen more of him 
during his stay.’ 
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‘Take care, Madeleine,’ said 
Julia, smiling, ‘ you don’t have a 
third victim on your conscience. 
I wonder if Mrs. Marsh would ac- 
quit you of any flirtation in that 
quarter also ? 

‘ Pray don’t say such a thing, 
aunt, even in jest,’ said Madeleine 
earnestly. ‘Mr. Holmes is not 
like the others ; he has plenty of 
good sense, and would never make 
a fool of himself, like them.’ 

‘Very well, so much the better ; 
only, you know, folly of that kind 
is sometimes contagious.’ 

Mrs. Haviland’s line of action 
proved perfectly successful. Made- 
leine was exposed to no more af- 
fectionate advances on the part of 
her cousins ; indeed, those young 
ladies showed rather a disposition 
to quarrel with her. But Made- 
leine would not quarrel, or be 
quarrelled with, and they parted 
with the outward semblance of 
amity three days later. 

Horace Holmes had left Meri- 
ton on the previous day. The in- 
cidents of the excursion to Basing 
had aided to confirm him in his 
fatal delusion. Madeleine’s undis- 
guised pleasure in his society, the 
delight with which she listened to 
him, the satisfaction she derived 
from her father’s evident liking for 
him, the frank, girlish cordiality of 
her manner, completely misled him. 
From that moment he discarded 
every scruple, every misgiving, and 
dwelt only in his thoughts on the 
means by which the fact of Alice’s 
existence might be for ever sup- 
pressed, and on the reversal of the 
persecuting decrees of fate against 
himself which seemed now within 
his power. 
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DENZIL VISITS MISS FORDYCE, 





‘ALL FOR LOVE,’ 


A TALE OF TWO FOOLS, IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


BY ‘THE DETRIMENTAL.’ 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE FOLLY. 


Mr. NeEprHALr’s client and I 
walked down to the club together 
after this. I glanced casually over 
my shoulder as we waited for the 
inevitable Pickford to come out of 
Park-lane. There was Matthias 
just lounging round the turn by 
Hamilton-place, befouling the at- 
mosphere with something he called 
a cigar probably. 

‘That d—d Israelite’s hanging 
on to us still,’ I observed. 

‘Is he? Den returned, turning 
the check to account by kindling 
a pungent little straw cigarette ; 
‘I shouldn’t wonder if old Nep 
means coming down on me shortly, 
you know, after what he’s heard 
by this time. I got a strong hint 
that I was about told out in Clif- 
ford-street just now.’ 

‘Thought so. Hence the He- 
gira ?” 

‘Yes ; “ I must begone and live, 
or stay and”—’ 

‘Marry “The Brum,” of course,’ 

*“The Brum” be—blessed!’ he 
laughed. ‘As, for the matter of 
that, she deserves to be, poor dear 
old woman! Marry her yourself, 
Dolce; why don’t you? She’s 
yours, dear boy ; take her and be 
happy ? 
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There was a tinge of excitement 
in his manner I couldn’t recollect 
ever noticing before. 

‘What's put him off his head ?’ 
I asked myself; ‘what is he up 
to? Going to carry off Little 
Car?’ 

When we had run the gauntlet 
of the crossing : 

‘Perhaps I may,’ I replied. ‘But 
about yourself, Den—do you se- 
riously mean hooking it ? 

‘Well, he returned slowly, ‘I 
think we do.’ 

‘Wer 

He nodded. I understood every- 
thing then. 

‘I think we shall go,’ he said 
next moment ; ‘I’m not quite sure 
yet ; but I shall be shortly.’ 

‘ Better be, anyhow,’ I opined. 
‘ That ruffian behind us looks bad, 
and it would never do to have him 
suspect your little game, and come 
stopping it at the critical moment, 
as he inevitably will do, if you're 
not sharp about it. That sort of 
thing would make you look a fool, 
and compromise—’ 

‘I’ve thought of all that,’ Den 
interrupted ; ‘ I’ll lay the long odds 
Nep don’t balk me. And, unless 
our friend behind reports anything 
suspicious—which I shall give him 
no grounds for doing—the Jew will 
stop for his pound of flesh till he 
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can get it without an esclandre. 
If he were to come down on me 
just now, in the middle of the 
season, everybody else would be 
howling out at him. And Nep 
can’t afford that, you know. No; 
I expect we shall get comfortably 
across without any bother, if we go.’ 

If he could get Little Car to go 
too, that meant. In that event, 
Den had evidently quite made up 
his mind to an immediate Hegira. 
Of course, knowing my man, I 
never attempted to argue with him 
further than I had done already. 
This move, indeed, was his only 
chance in any case; and if he was 
to have Little Car at all, his only 
means of getting her was to take 
her with him. My fool was wise 
enough there. Besides, I rather 
chuckled over the way in which 
*Barabbas’ would be sold. And 
then, au bout du compte, it wasn’t J 
who was going to make a fool of 
myself. 

By and bye we got down to the 
club. A telegram was there for 
Den. Hecarried it into the coffee- 
room, and opened the envelope 
while the waiter was mixing him 
some potass and sherry. When he 
had read the single pencilled line 
inside, he passed the paper to me. 

The line was from Daringham, 
at Southampton. It simply said, 
*Steam up till further notice.— 
R. D’’ 

Now Rawdon Daringham was a 
bold dragoon who ‘ raided’ his own 
wife subsequently, much as Den 
was minded to raid his now; and 
the Wildfire was about the fastest 
yacht afloat, and a recent acqui- 
sition of R. D.’s. 

Den’s plot was plain. 
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‘ Reste toujours, Matthias,’ I re- 
plied to an inquiring look from 
him; ‘I’m not sure they don’t 
really suspect something of this 
sort, and the Israelite is cunning 
as J. B., and devilish sly.’ 

‘A coquin, coquin et demi,’ he 
said modestly, as the waiter brought 
him his sherry and potass. ‘ It’s 
not that I’m in a funk about, 
Dolce,’ he added, when he had 
swallowed the hissing compound ; 
and his head sunk a little thought- 
fully. What he was in a funk 
about was whether he should get 
Little Car to go when it came to 
the point; whereas I would have 
wagered heavily that the said Little 
Car would simply do anything he 
told her. Den must have been 
very much in love to doubt his 
power over the child. 

‘Well, now for it,’ he said pre- 
sently, pulling himself together and 
putting on his hat. ‘ You’re going 
to the Cramoisie croquet, I sup- 
pose ?” 

I thought I was. 

‘Drive down to “ the Court” 
first and get this cashed for me, 
will you? I don’t want to be seen 
there, you know.’ 

* This’ was a slip of pink-striped 
paper, which he put into my hand 
as he spoke. 

‘ All right ! I returned. ‘Where 
are you off to? 

‘First’-—this was more like his 
usual form—* first to Gunn’s to get 
my hair brushed, and then to Cur- 
zon-street to—Ah, here’s the trap! 
Come along.’ 

My tea-cart drove up.+I looked 
about for Matthias as I went down 
the steps—he was nowhere visible. 
Den took the other seat. 
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‘You can drop me at Gunn’s,’ 
he said. I did; and then trotted 
down to Craig’s-court to turn the 
cheque into coin. It was a three- 
figure one ; the proceeds, to judge 
by the signature, of his last night's 
écarté-play. 

‘Wonder how many fivers he’s 
got beside this ?’ I speculated, while 
I went Fulham-wards presently. 
*There’s about enough here for 
the roulage, and a week or so in 
Paris at his rate of living. And 
then—! Poor Little Car!’ 

Little Car was the first person 
I saw when I walked on to Lady 
Cramoisie’s lawn. She was playing 
croquet, and talking to her partner, 
Dolamore, with rather feverish vi- 
vacity, I thought. Feverish she 
looked too, and no wonder, after 
what had probably taken place in 
Curzon-street. What had actually 
passed there I of course only 
learned later. 

Mamma and ‘Barabbas,’ side by 
side, overlooked the game—the 
latter evidently getting more and 
more easy in his mind as hour fol- 
lowed hour and Denzil came not. 
I fancy ‘ Barabbas’ must have as- 
cribed his rival’s absence natu- 
rally, but erroneously, to another 
than the real cause. He doubtless 
imagined that Nepthali had the 
man he hated so badly safe in some 
Cursitor-street oubliette by now ; at 
least, it struck me afterwards that 
it must have been this belief which 
made him so intolerably—Aimself. 
Miss Fordyce suffered almost 
enough at his hands that after- 
noon to excuse her folly in refusing 
him, 

Lady Cramoisie’s garden-party 
was further graced by the remark- 
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able presence of ‘ The Brum,’ more 
‘Brum’ than ever. The poor wo- 
man was dressed and ‘ticketed’ @ 
? outrance for Denzil’s benefit, which 
fastidious youth would have shud- 
dered to look upon her. Her pre- 
ternaturally-gorgeous array had al- 
ways been one of her most flagrant 
sins in Den’s eyes, if she had but 
known it. But then, how could 
she? 

It was provocative of melancholy 
smiling to behold the way in which 
she seemed to be comparing her- 
self with her rival, Little Car, 
every time she passed her: trying, 
half piteously, half complacently, 
to discover what there could be in 
that baby with her big blue eyes 
and straw-coloured hair—‘ The 
Brum’ was dark, not to say swarthy, 
of complexion— and, really, no 
dress at all, to attract the man she 
wanted away from her. 

However, she was spared the 
martyrdom of witnessing the work- 
ing of this attraction this afternoon ; 
for Denzil didn’t turn up at Lady 
Cramoisie’s, having, as he had de- 
clared publicly in the Park, to go 
on duty. Which duty, by the way, 
had been to lead Mr. Matthias a 
regular wild-goose chase from one 
house to another till nearly dinner- 
time ; so that the subordinate had 
reported to his principal that ‘ the 
Captain didn’t mean bolting yet 
awhile, anyhow,’ when he had seen 
Den safe into the club again 
dressed for dinner and the Court- 
ances’ ball. 

Captain Darenth keeping away, 
‘The Brum’ got yellow, and sick 
with hope deferred; ‘ Barabbas’ 
more rampantly triumphant. As 
for Little Car, she never, I imagine, 
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expected to see him there. But 
the feverish symptoms about her 
didn’t diminish ; little Dolamore 
thought he had been more than 
usually effective with his little talk, 
Miss Fordyce laughed so much, 
and was so immensely interest- 
ed. 

The garden-party languished, 
and died, and came to life again 
for seven-o’clock breakfast, as such 
things do. The Fordyces departed 
before the crowning penance, be- 
ing due also in Berkeley-square by 
and bye. The Most Noble Rhyl 
went away with them on the front 
seat. I followed shortly afterwards, 
being rather curious to know what 
had happened in Curzon-street, 
and what else was going to happen. 
Interested, honestly, as well as 
curious. I had been pitying one 
at least of my two fools for the 
last few hours, quite as much as 
was good for me or my philosophy. 
She was a fool, of course ; yet I 
confess, I hardly wondered at her 
willingness to give up ‘ Barabbas’ 
for her love’s sake. She was buta 
child after all, you know. 

It was past eight when I got 
down to the club. Den was in 
the deserted morning-room, turning 
over the Pall Mall. He looked 
up as I entered. 

‘Well?’ I asked when I got 
close. 

‘No,’ he answered laconically, 
pitching the paper away. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘ Mamma.’ 

‘Bah! 

‘Says so. 
sort of thing.’ 

‘No harm. Lille y viendra? 

‘She must. Only chance we’ve 


* Couldn't f’ — that 
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got. But time’s rather of conse- 
quence, you know.’ 

‘It is. Meantime—’ 

‘ Dinner’s on the table, sir,’ sug- 
gested anagreeably modulated voice 
at my elbow. 

‘ Allons ? We went; and dined 
as only men whose capital is all 
minus somehow do dine. Den 
shirked the food rather, but took 
his wine thirstily. Over the simple 
olive presently, he grew, for him, 
rather communicative. 

When he got to Curzon-street, 
after having had his hair brushed 
at Gunn’s, he found Little Car all 
alone in Mrs. Beauchamp’s draw- 
ing-room, bonneted against the 
brougham should come round to 
take her back to the Crescent and 
Mamma. Mrs. Beauchamp was— 
Den didn’t know where, or trouble 
himself to ask. He went straight 
to that sun-bright window-niche 
where, statue-like, he saw her stand, 
her parasol within her hand, like 
Psyche from the regions which are 
holy land. At least, like Mr. Poe, 
Den chose to think so. 

Psyche, in her white summer 
robes and chapeau Benoiton of the 
period, turned as the door opened, 
and the fool that loved her, whom 
well-tutored Chawles downstairs had 
made no attempt to precede, came 
into the room. ‘Turned, and— 
But the way in which they wasted 
five minutes of their precious time, 
has nothing to do with my story. 
We will pick up our people when 
the five minutes ‘law’ have elapsed. 
Den leaned against the mantel- 
piece, somewhat to the detriment, 
most likely, of the jardinitre which 
filled the place of the fire, and 
stated his proposition as briefly and 
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as clearly as possible. There was 
the Wildfire waiting ready ; there 
was Bella—Bella who married that 
fellow De Florac, she knew—on 
the other side quite prepared for 
their arrival. In short, there was 
nothing to do but go. Would 
she ? 

It startled her, notwithstanding 
the broad hint he had given her 
that morning, when it came, this 
question, fout net. He was pre- 
pared for that. He didn’t expect 
her to answer yes, off-hand ; but he 
did want her to say so before he 
left her. ‘Time pressed, you see. 
What he was not prepared for was 
the line of defence she took— 
Mamma. Miss Fordyce believed 
quand méme in the aspic-eater, her 
parent; and—and she couldn't; 
Mamma would be made so misera- 
ble, and so on. 

Before Denzil, who, believing in 
his delle-mére that should be not 
at all, had listened to poor fright- 
ened Psyche with a soft gnawing 
of his moustache that betokened 
inward wrath, could bring his guns 
to bear effectively on this unlooked- 
for outwork, Mrs. Beauchamp, who 
had made the twenty minutes as 
liberal as she decently could, ap- 
peared. And then they all three 
had to sit and talk about the last 
cancan and the new singer, till the 
carriage was at the door. 

Miss Fordyce was going back to 
Wilton-crescent alone in it; so 
Den took her downstairs. 

‘ Poor child ? Carry Beauchamp, 
a ‘poor child’ herself once, mur- 
mured, as she stayed discreetly be- 
hind, but near the window. It 
was full three minutes before she 
beheld her namesake emerge with 
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Denon to the steps she commanded 
from where she stood. 

‘They waited on the landing, 
then,’ she, knowing the ground, 
concluded. So they had ; for Den- 
zil to say, out of earshot of Chawles 
and his fellow official below : 

‘Stop a minute, Car— here, 
where those fellows can’t rake us 
with their confounded eyes. No; 
she isn’t coming down ; it’s all right. 
Now, look here, darling—we just 
must do this, sooner or later, if 
you're ever to belong to me at all.’ 

*O Den,’ the child half-sobbed, 
nestling her hand closer into his, 
and drooping her golden head 
piteously, ‘don’t I belong to you, 
now ? 

‘Do you? Then let me take 
you away with me. Car, it'll have 
to come to that; and every day’s 
delay will make the thing less easy. 
Whereas, now, you’d have nothing 
to do but—’ 

‘I couldn't, Den!’ she quite 
sobbed at last. 

‘Hush, my pet,’ he whispered, 
taking such soothing measures as 
he conceived necessary; ‘don’t 
decide against me out of hand,’ he 
went on, when she seemed better, 
forcing himself to keep cool for 
both, and finding it hard work for 
once; ‘give me my answer to- 
night. I sha’n’t go down to Ful- 
ham; Rhyl would be too much 
for me to-day. But to-night you—’ 

Chawles appeared at the bottom 
of the staircase. Den stooped to 
rectify an imaginary ‘hang-up’ of 
Miss Fordyce’s gueue. 

‘ All right, now!’ he said. They 
descended. Chawles stood at at- 
tention in the hall, superb, impassi- 
ble, a wooden -faced, whiskered, 
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be-floured sphinx. His double, 
Jeames, was on the threshold; 
and Jeames’s double, with a hat on, 
at the carriage-door, so that Den 
could only manage to say an A ce 
soir! meaningly, while Miss For- 
dyce got in. But his eyes were 
eloquent enough, as they rested, 
with all his love in them, upon her, 
till she was driven off. 

After that, his preparations being 
already made, he had ‘run a drag’ 
for Mr. Matthias till he had very 
nearly tired that indefatigable per- 
son out, and had sent him home at 
last with the conviction that the 
Captain was all safe, as I told you. 

Mr. Nepthali, who had perhaps 
also seen something of Segundo 
that afternoon, didn’t agree with 
his emissary, however. On the con- 
trary, he gave that individual cer- 
tain peremptory instructions which 
caused him to shake his head and 
emit a low whistle of surprise. 

‘I wouldn’t,’ Mr. Matthias said, 
‘I wouldn’t really, now, if I was 
you.. What good’ll it do? ’E’ve 
nuffin,’ 

‘He'll have less if he marries 
this gal, Mat, instead of the old un. 
Reg'lar charity on my part to burk 
that, I say. He’s a fool, Mat,’ 
Mr. Nepthali continued contemptu- 
ously ; ‘he don’t know which side 
his bread’s buttered, the Captain 
don’t. Perhaps this "ll teach him. 
As long as the old woman’s name 
was on the back of the bill, as one 
may call it, I didn’t mind giving 
him rope. But I don’t see her 
name there very plain now; and 
the Captain’s had rope enough, he 
has. I'll pull him up—have him 
tight by to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ But what's the good? Matthias 
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reiterated ; ‘ the old un won’t pay, 
if they’ve split.’ 

*I ain’t so sure of that,’ the other 
grinned; ‘women are rum fish. 
She was awful fond of him, you 
know; and when he’s in a hole, 
why— But there! If she don’t 
stump up, the Bart. will. It ain’t 
so very much, after all.’ 

‘Then you might give him till 
the end of the season, I say.’ 

‘ And he might bolt to-morrow! 
And then neither the old un nor 
the Bart. ’ud sky us a single copper, 
shelp ’em! JVot if I know it, Mat ? 
Mr. Nepthali observed, with vicious 
energy ; ‘ you'll make him safe to- 
night, d’ye hear?” 

‘I hear! Mr. Matthias returned 
sulkily. 

‘ Then you go and do it.’ 

‘ All right !’ the other growled ; 
*’oo ’er you talkin’ to? Let’s see,’ 
he resumed presently, slightly mol- 
lified by a soft word or two, judi- 
ciously applied by his principal ; 
‘let’s see, he'll be goin’ to the big 
’op in the square about eleven.’ 

‘Very good time, Mat; do it 
then quietly.’ 

‘No,’ Mr. Matthias demurred ; 
‘the Captain ain’t a bad feller. I'll 
let ’im ‘ave ’is ’op, whatever ’ap- 
pens. Damme! I don’t mind sit- 
tin’ up for ’im.’ 

‘That’s just as you like,’ Mr. 
Nepthali returned, rather aston- 
ished at his creature’s sudden taste 
for self-sacrifice ; ‘but mind,’ he 
added sharply, ‘you mustn’t miss 
him, Mat ? 

‘ Miss ’im !’ echoed the subordi- 
nate, pretty much as a veteran 
duellist might have done. ‘ He's 
as safe as if he was under Moss’s 
key now, he is!’ 
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With which assertion Mr. Mat- 
thias, having armed himself with 
a formidable weapon in the shape 
of a slip of blue-stamped paper, 
took leave shortly of his chief, and 
departed, decidedly @ contre ceur 
for once, upon his errand. 

I daresay, though of course we 
neither of us saw him, he saw us 
drive away from the club to the 
square, watched us up the steps at 
the Courtances’, and safely inside. 
But our considerate Hebrew’s vigil 
was neither so long nor so disagree- 
able as it might have been. It was 
a soft, warm midsummer night; 
and before the chill day-dawn 
broke, the link-men were roaring 
for Mrs. Fordyce’s carriage; and 
Mr. Matthias must have known 
that his time for action had come. 

Little Car, thanks, most likely, 
to what she had endured at Ful- 
ham from ‘ Barabbas,’ had been 
behaving, for her, in a decidedly 
reckless manner all the evening. 
Denzil had been allowed to mono- 
polise her in the coolest way, in- 
somuch that the Most Noble,already 
furious at seeing him there at all, 
had got into a state of mind that 
was really dangerous; and Mrs. 
Fordyce had become so uncom- 
fortable, that she had refused aspic 
three times, and at last had deter- 
mined upon going home forthwith. 
‘ Barabbas’ agreed with her, be- 
tween a couple of half-choked 
oaths, that she had better; and 
sent Segundo to bring up the car- 
riage sharp. Meantime, the Ama- 
ranthe valse wailed on, and Little 
Car and her partner must have 
been wishing it would go on for 
ever. 

I have never asked Den if he 
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got the child to say yes to what he 
wanted that night, and circum- 
stances subsequently rendered it 
immaterial whether she had or not. 
But she could hardly have been in 
the humour to refuse him much, I 
fancy. 

I had business of my own on 
the balcony while the Amaranthe 
was wailing on; and, while trans- 
acting it, I remembered afterwards 
that I had seen a hansom come 
quietly to a halt just opposite the 
house, under the shadow of the 
trees. A man, whom I ought to 
have suspected at once, and didn’t, 
got out of the cab, and after saying 
something to someone who was 
left inside, took up his position 
against the railings, and stood 
staring up at the lighted windows. 
There was no other hansom as 
yet on that side of the road, for 
it was quite early, as I have men- 
tioned. 

Coming away from the balcony 
when the dance was over, we ran 
against Segundo and ‘ Barabbas.’ 

‘No? the latter was saying in 
reply to a statement of his hench- 
man’s, which apparently he could 
hardly credit, it was such rare news. 
‘Is he? No! By — that’s fine! 
Why, she// see it done !’ 

There was a white, unwholesome 
light all over his bloated face as 
he spoke ; and his little gray eyes 
gleamed like a cobra’s who ‘means 
venom.’ They were looking straight 
at Denzil and Little Car. 

‘Mischief! I thought, and half- 
guessed what. But my own hands 
were full at the moment, and there 
was half a room between myself 
and Den. What followed passed 
so quickly that there was no time 
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to warn him; and it would have 
been useless could one have done 
so even. 

From where we were I saw Mrs. 
Fordyce take ‘ Barabbas’’ arm and 
follow her daughter, who still clung 
to her partner’s, out of the doorway. 
Then I saw the exodus of Lady 
Tattersall and ‘The Brum,’ who 
looked absolutely hopeless and 
heartbroken. By the time my 
charge had got into the cloak-room 
the Fordyces and their escort were 
going down the foot-cloth to the 
brougham. From the top of the 
steps I witnessed their departure. 
When they were gone, ‘ Barabbas,’ 
with that evil light plainer on his 
countenance than before, glared 
for a second at Denzil as he 
passed him and came up the steps 
again. 

‘ Lady Tattersall’s carriage ! was 
howled for down the line. 

That instant, just as he was 
turning round, a man glided up to 
Darenth and touched him on the 
shoulder. 

‘ All right, Captin ! whispered a 
voice—and it was the voice of Mr. 
Matthias—‘ sorry for it, but I wait- 
ed as long as I 

Somehow Mr. Matthias rolled 
down upon the pavement at this 
point. Den, who had his dust-coat 
over his arm and his hat upon his 
head fortunately, and who had 
caught a glimpse of the stray han- 
som over the way as the Fordyces 
had gone off, thought, I suppose, 
he had a chance yet. A couple of 
bounds seemed to take him across 
the temporarily-clear space on to 
the footboard of the cab. 

‘ Fiver for you if you do it! he 
said to the driver. 
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That individual saw ‘ with arf a 
heye,’ as he put it, what he was to 
do. Mechanically the man snatch- 
ed at his long whip and made the 
lash whistle ominously about the 
deafening ears of the lean screw in 
the shafts while he jerked resolute- 
ly at the bit. 

‘ Now then ? growled a hoarse 
voice behind him ; ‘ what the 
are you up to? Stow that, come 
now And a man who had been 
leaning against the rails under the 
shadow of the trees ran to the 
horse’s head. At the same time 
Den felt himself in the clutch of a 
human fieuvre, who dragged him 
inside the doors and held him like 
a vice. 

The night Jehu dropped his 
hands and swore plaintively. He 
had been meditating cutting the 
man who held his horse into rib- 
bons with that tremendous punish- 
ing whip of his, and then making 
a rush for it. But he had forgotten 
all about the other man inside ; 
and now Mr. Matthias, all white 
with dust and wrath, came up. 
Jehu saw that it was no go. 

‘Ah? he muttered at the He- 
brews, ‘ if I’d knowed ¢Ais was yer 
game, I'd ha’ seen yer all 
afore I helped yer agin a swell—I 
would ! he repeated, thinking, with 
a sad and fierce regret, of the swell’s 
fiver he might have earned. 

‘ That was unkind of you, Captin,’ 
Mr. Matthias said, leaning into the 
cab to say it. ‘I didn’t deserve 
that from you, ’pon my soul now! 

Den laughed. ‘ You didn’t! he 
said ; ‘I beg your pardon. Will 
that do? Mr. Matthias was pro- 
foundly touched. 

‘Get out of that!’ he bade his 
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myrmidon roughly; ‘the Captin 
and me will drive down together 
quietly. Eh? he inquired of his 
captive. It was like asking for his 
parole. 

‘ Yes,’ Den said, giving it. ‘ Per- 
haps you'll give me a light?’ he 
added. Mr. Matthias produced a 
gold fusee-case. Den lit his ciga- 
rette. The cab drove off. All 
this had been done almost in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

‘Good heavens! gasped the 
poor ‘ Brum,’ who had witnessed 
it, ‘ what are they doing to him ?” 

Lady Tat cried ‘ Hush’ to her, and 
pinched her severely to make her 
hold her imprudent tongue. But 
‘ The Brum’ was long past that. 

‘What Aas happened to him?’ 
she cried. 

‘ Barabbas’ heard her. He came 
close up to her in a white heat 
with rapture. ‘I'll tell you, 
m’am,’ he said with a slow gloat- 
ing enjoyment of the words. 
‘ They’ve arrested him. That's all.’ 
And the speaker chuckled. 

‘The Brum’ looked at him very 
much as young Azim’s fiancée look- 
ed at the unveiled Prophet of 
Khorassan, shrieked faintly, and 
seemed inclined to sink upon the 
hall door-mat. Arrested? She 
thought her Azim was being led 
off to instant execution at the very 
least. 

I suppose Lady Tat explained 
matters as they went home; for 
next morning when I came back 
to the club, after an early visit to 
the purlieus of Chancery-lane, I 
found a note waiting for me, from 
‘sincerely mine, K. Crump,’ evi- 
dently written under last night’s 
excitement, and earnestly begging 
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me to call in Park-street without a 
moment’s loss of time. I drove 
there accordingly. ‘The Brum,’ 
still pale, but much more hopeful- 
looking, was alone in the drawing- 
room to receive me. And then— 
Upon my honour, this woman we 
all laughed at behaved like a— 
passez-moi le mot—like a trump 

She had heard, she said, that— 
that it was only money. And in 
that case she trusted that he—that 
Captain Darenth—that I, as his 
friend, would allow her, who—who 
was his friend too (the poor 
‘ Brum’s’ voice nearly failed her 
here, but she went on resolutely) 
—yes, his friend, to—to— And 
the big tears stood in her defective 
eyes, and made those objection- 
able orbs quite beautiful for once 
as she proffered me a blank cheque 
she had kept hidden till now un- 
der her trembling hand, that rested 
on the davenport. I’ve never 
laughed at Miss Crump —she is 
Miss Crump still, you know—since 
that day. 

Ihad to explain that what she 
wanted to do was—I told her this 
with the necessary circumlocution, 
of course —out of the question ; 
that I believed Sir Eustace Darenth, 
who happened to be in town, was 
already with his brother ; and that 
I expected them both to breakfast 
in an hour or so. Which expecta- 
tion was duly fulfilled. 

‘And you might have married 
this woman, who gives blank 
cheques, Den? The Bart., an ex- 
viveur himself, who had married 
money, but to whom my lady was 
not in the habit of proffering cartes- 
blanches on her bankers. ‘ You 
might have married her, and you 
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didn't? Gad! what a fool you 
are!’ So he was, you know. 

‘Tell you what,’ the Bart. re- 
sumed, with his mouthful of dé 
chamel, ‘you'll have to pay inter- 
est on this coin, old boy. And 
I don’t know what the doose Loo ’ll 
say to letting you have it even 
then, begad! Shocking screw my 
lady is. And I say, you know, you 
must get a living somehow, Den, 
really. Sell out—you'll have to, 
of course, and— Jove! yes, that 
might be managed. _Rollingston 
tlte Q. M.’s dead I hear, and 
you'd carry the F.O. bags as well 
as another. I think we can do 
that for you.’ 

The Bart. did do it; and Cap- 
tain Darenth is now, as Guy Liv- 
ingstone calls it, a ball for the 
F. O. racquets. 

And Little Car? Well, Den 
went off to the Crescent that after- 
noon and tried boldly to force his 
way in. But the aspic-eater had 
ordered him to be kept out; and 
kept out he was. Soon he learned 
from Carry Beauchamp that her 
namesake was ‘ so ill, poor child ? 
and that they had taken her some- 
where down to the south coast for 
change. 

Mrs. Beauchamp expressed her- 
self rather strongly as to the cause 
of her pet’s illness.) Mamma had 
been ‘at her again about ‘ Ba- 
rabbas’; and the child had turn- 
ed fairly to bay at last, and dis- 
comfited both the Marquis and 
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mamma ; and, between one thing 
and another, had been worried 
half-way to a brain-fever. 

Den went down to St. Swythin’s- 
on-Sea by the next train, watched 
mamma out for her constitutional 
before dinner, and then quietly 
walked in. Into the shaded draw- 
ing-room, where his darling, so pale 
and heavy-eyed, lay alone upon 
the sofa. She never stirred when 
the door opened, but he saw 
her start when she heard his 
step. 

‘Car!’ he said ; and—and there 
was the usual scene, I suppose. 

There was another scene when 
mamma came in and found Den 
quietly confronting her. But Mrs. 
Fordyce, though a model mother, 
was not an absolutely bad woman 
au fond, ‘ Barabbas’ would never 
be her deau-fils she knew ; natur- 
ally, she didn’t feel much liking for 
the man to whom she considered 
this was owing. But she saw the 
change the coming ofthis same man 
had wrought in the patient, whom 
neither she nor anyone else could 
cure. And so—and so it came to 
pass that Little Car and our Denzil 
were married that September. They 
married for love, and haven’t much 
else to live on ; but the other night, 
as I walked home after dining with 
them in their little bandbox in 
Halkin-street, I somehow caught 
myself wondering whether these 
two people were such utter fools 
after all. 








THE HOUSEHOLDERS’ PARLIAMENT TEAR 
A RUNNING RHYME. 


—_————— 


‘ NEXT year,’ you say, ‘ the crucial year, 
Looms darkly in the lowering sky.’ 
And so it does ; but never fear, 

’Tis only like the bygone year,— 

Deaf, dumb, and sightless, strides it on, 
Heir to the thousand ages gone. 

Hosts will be born and hosts will die ; 
Wealth will be there, and want and care, 
The angel Love with her bounties fair, 
And Hate with the evil eye :— 

In palace and cottage, on land and sea, 
What was of old again will be. 


The wise in thought, and great in deed, 
Embalmed in records old and hoary— 
Alfred, and they of Runnymede ; 
Men-at-arms of the granite breed ; 
Kings of the deathless story ; 

Drake from his grave in the deep-blue sea ; 
Hampden and Milton, Vane, and he 
With the deep-set brow and iron hand, 
The Lord Protector of the land— 

Age upon age, with meaning clear, 
Point to this next—‘ this crucial year.’ 


Know ye what words, ye Englishmen, 

Your prophets grimly speak to-day ? 

Know ye what ’tis that tongue and pen, 
With unbought thoughts of unbought men— 
True to their God, to England true— 

Now predicate of me and you? 

This do our prophets say : 

‘ Class will be lord, Mob will be king ; 

The rudest test will be deemed the best, 
And the boor will rule, while the sage may rest— 
This the new year will bring. 

“ The Church in danger ;” “ Chapel rights ;” 
Labour and Dross in turn supreme ; 
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Reckless not simply of your “ Upper Ten,” 
But scornful of the God-like found in men, 
Base in the watchwords, baser in the fights 7— 
This is the prophets’ dream. 


Is this, then, ‘doom’? Were not they 

Who speak our elders—ay, and betters, 

By laws divine (laws of the Eternal Day, 

Which knows no morning, drives no night away ; 
Laws of the higher Knowledge, clearer Eye, 

To read God’s writing in the earth and sky)— 
Were they mere babblers, or mere ‘ men of letters,’ 
Then might we answer with a frown—a ‘ pshaw ! 
And leave the prophet and contemn his law. 
Spake not the prophets so of old, 

When Eldon’s trembling voice proclaimed 

Our England ruined, lost, nay sold ?— 

As once, in truth, she was for Gallic gold ; 
Though he who did the thrice-accurséd thing 
Was not an English workman, but a king. 

Was England shamed when Eldon thought her shamed ? 
Or whien old Sibthorpe, rising in his ire, 

Seemed as he’d set the very air on fire ? 

Was England lost when, in the fiercest storm 

Of will she e’er had known up to that day, 

Her bishops stemmed the torrent of Reform, 
Then placidly gave way ? 

Not she, not she! Class-rule grew less and less ; 
And every step she took did England bless. 


We cannot scorn the teachers ; but we can 

Strive, with a single and an earnest aim, 

Each in his place, who calls himself a man, 

That come what may to lesser things—to sect or class, 
No blot shall rest on England’s name : 

Do this, and naught of all the dreams can ever come to pass. 
* Labour or wealth? What man would dare 

To raise so foul an issue in a cause so fair ? 

‘Chapel or Church ? Who'd speak a word or raise a hand 
To make that issue foremost in the land ? 

‘ High against low—when every man may be, 

If not each other’s equal, yet at least as free, 

All England through? That were indeed 

A wretched wrangle for a People’s Creed. 

Nobler than these, this may the watchword be, 

‘THE NATION—all in all, from sea to sea !’ 
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What gifts come with the dimly distant year 

For us, we know not. Peace or strife 

May be our portion in that car of life. 

God knows ; not we, nor it :—No eye of seer, 

No foresight, insight, skill, can trace 

More than the shadow of a year, 

In the dark and distant space. 

Tangled and dim the issues, but the facts are clear ; 
And facts now known our fathers knew before, 

In forms of falsehood bald and bare, 

And grappled with, as if for life, and more 

Than life, in many a bygone year ; 

Daring, with all the right to dare, 

For manhood and the hopes of men :— 

This is the issue must be dared again. 

Falsehood of hustings—meanest, worst, of lies, 
Oiliest of tongues will weave in battle-cries ; 
Speeches where fact to fiction yields the place ; 
Wealth that is piled and poured the lowly to debase— 
These are the danger ; these all men may fear ; 
These we may spurn and hate before the ‘ crucial year.’ 
These are not new, but steeped in aged shame, 
Rotting the heart of England as they stain her name. 


New times approach ; old facts remain :— 

Men and the Market, and the sordid gain ; 

Ladies will smile on vice, and e’en the priest 

Chide, when he must, as if ashamed, or loth 

To press too hardly on an election oath. 

If it be sin to price a soul, at least 

It must be sin so venial or so small * 

That holiest men scarce count it sin at all. 

‘ There is the gold ; here, Conscience, souls—who’ll buy ?” 
That is the brutal fact, if not the battle-cry. 


The non-Elector—ten strong hands to one— 
Steadied and braked the chariot ; held ’t in check ; 
And by that manly rough-hewn power 

Saved even the State from wreck. 

The great immunity at length is gone. 

He to whom ‘ touts’ and ‘ agents’ gave no thought, 
Save for the shouting, now commands a vote ; 
May be worth buying—may indeed be bought : 
And now, you see, the very skies do lower. 

Well may they lower! If he is reached by gold, 
Naught will be left—the Nation will be scld. 
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Two duties rise—old duties, new :— 

Danger there is and dread you say, 

A certain danger not to be dreamed away : 

The prophets say so too. 

Deal with it, then, as honest men, 

The Nation looks to you. 

Bribe if you dare ; cajole :—You know the cost— 
Bribe men in hundreds where you bribed in scores ; 
Pass from the ‘ tradesmen’s’ to the ‘ workmen’s’ doors : 
When that is done, much more than Class is lost. 

‘ Curses come home,’ lies run to seed, 

And every year will bring a thicker breed : 

This is one lesson, plain and clear, 

Who runs may read it in the ‘crucial year.’ 


Another duty, chiefest, first of all, 

Remains ; when that is done, all’s done. 

Thou Free Man of to-day !—voteless till now, 

And if not (as thou wast not) thrall, 

Still less wast thon than freeman—thou hast won! 
Thy right—my right—has won. Let’s vow 

This day to make it one of which we may be proud 
In times to come; and hand it down 

Pure as the snow upon the moufitain-top, 

And lofty as the nation’s crown. 

Mark thee, my brother, it will not be sport, 

But stern and manly work. Stand thou against the crowd 
When it runs—as oft it rans—pell-mell, 

Striving which foot shall be foremost on th’ road to hell. 
Thou wilt not bow thee to the sordid Shop, 

Nor names whose single merit is their place at Court, 
Or in—as matters not to thee or me— 

Some patent of an ‘ old nobility.’ 

But watch King Mob—the worst king of them all, 
The most regardless of thy manhood and thy right— 
Him, if it comes so far, who would be free must fight, 
Till one or both do fall. 

We scorned the briber, as we scorned the bought, 

In times gone by. What wast we did not say 

Should be if we were spared to see the day 

When the cottage had its vote? 

That day has come: Now, let us see ; 

Wealth may escape us ; false no man need be. 


Who shall we vote for?—Who! For Men— 
Men with a purpose, Men who something mean, 
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And meaning know it—hold ’t a sacred thing 

Not to be touched by peasant or by king. 

We mean, I trust, that every English child shall hold the pen, 
And read and ‘count.’ Who means not that, who dares to trim 
On that, or aught, shall we have votes for him? 

Look at thy children, stout of heart and limb, 

Bright-eyed as his, and needing but fair-play 

To do fair duty on their path of life. Now, speak : 

Whisper not, waver not, argue not: Say 

This is thy meaning ; if’t’s not his—good-day ! 

That for politeness ; more than that were worse than weak. 
So with much else. Thou hast thy thoughts, he his, I mine, 
And each to each man sacred, or, at least, should be: 

Mere difference of opinion may be waived: The trimmer will agree 
With all opinions, and with none. Draw not the line 

At little things but great—at Principles, which firmly stand 
When storms of faction sweep across the land. 

He who would barter these, be he of ‘ high’ or ‘ low,’ 

Of court, or crowd, or shop—have courage ; let him go. 
Respect all manhood—thoughts, too, whilst thou can ; 

But, first, my brother, be thyself a man. 

Strive for that day when Mob shall be outgrown 

In People, when, with all ranks, one Nation shall be known ; 
Not this nor that Class bent on itself alone. 

Do thou for England, with this thought in mind ; 

Duty to her is duty to mankind. 





INSIDE BEDLAM. 


BY AN OUTSIDER. 


*O, this is the poison of deep grief ! 
7 * ~ * 


* 


When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 


But in battalions !’ 


—_—_—>—_ 


‘ HAVE you ever been to Bedlam ?” 
said an inquisitive friend of mine 
one day as he lounged, as usual, 
about luncheon-time into my soli- 
tary sitting-room in Garden-court, 
close to the old fountain in the 
Temple. I had been leaning at 
the open window, and gazing down 
upon the tiny spray of water which 
for two centuries has day and night 
splashed and sparkled amid the 
elms. The leaves were green, and 
the sward within the little enclo- 
sure was as like grass as anything 
in such a locality could well be. 
It was here, I thought, that John- 
son and Boswell had often stood 
and gossiped on their return from 
dining at the Essex Head in Es- 
sex-street hard by. Here, too, 
had Goldsmith perchance tarried 
lovingly with her who was a sun- 
beam in his path ; and here, like- 
wise, we know that ‘little Davy’ 
and Sir Joshua used to loiter on 
their way to Gough-square to pay 
their accustomed Sunday visit to 
the author of Rasselas. 

‘Been to Bedlam! I replied, 
awakening from my reverie ; ‘ what 
do you mean ?” 

‘I don’t mean,’ said my friend 


in an apologetic tone, as he helped 
himself to a glass of my sherry, 
and crunched a ‘ Eugénie’ between 
his fingers, ‘that you have been 
noncompos, and were locked up, you 
know ; but the information I de- 
sire to elicit is whether you have 
been among the maddies over the 
water.’ 

I was compelled to admit that I 
had not; but I owned at the same 
time that I had long taken an in- 
terest in obscure diseases of the 
brain, and in the various phases of 
cerebral derangement which cul- 
minate in insanity. I was about 
to expatiate further on this subject, 
and to give expression to some 
ideas which I had carefully pre- 
pared in reference to it, for the re- 
mote contingency of a client re- 
taining my professional services on 
a commission de /unatico, &c., when 
my visitor cut me short in a some- 
what unceremonious manner by 
assuring me that until I had seen 
the maddies I was really incompe- 
tent to dilate upon the theme. 
He informed me, however, that 
one of the medical officers of Bed- 
lam was an intimate friend of his, 
and that, as I was curious to see 
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the inside of the place, he would 
accompany me there and introduce 
me in due form. 

Hitherto my ideas of a lunatic 
asylum had been associated with 
gloomy vaulted passages, narrow 
grated windows, dark cells, and 
pale, haggard faces with meaning- 
less, restless eyes, and an inde- 
finable expression of hopeless me- 
lancholy. When a child, I had 
been taken to St. Luke’s by a 
‘visiting justice’ or some other 
great-little personage, to whom 
everybody was dreadfully obsequi- 
ous and civil; and had seen poor 
mad people and old-fashioned 
modes of treatment, which had 
haunted my imagination ever since. 
This system has, I am informed, 
been done away with in this insti- 
tution many years since, although 
the heavily-barred windows still 
remain, and the place has a /riste 
appearance which nothing short of 
reconstruction can entirely oblite- 
rate. Bedlam (or, to speak more 
correctly, the Bethlehem Hospital) 
possesses local advantages to which 
St. Luke’s cannot lay claim. 

In the beginning of the present 
century, when our fathers and mo- 
thers were little more than what 
Lord St. Leonards has ungram- 
matically called ‘juveniles,’ there 
stood about a mile east of Lambeth 
Palace, at the Surrey side of the 
Thames, a tavern and tea-gardens 
called the Dog and Duck. ‘This 
place had not by any means an 
enviable reputation. Unlike its 
northern rivalin Copenhagen-fields, 
it was frequented by the worst pos- 
sible characters from Mint-street 
and the disreputable neighbour- 
hood around. Year after year it 
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was ‘ presented’ as a public scandal 
and a nuisance at the Quarter Ses- 
sions at Newington ; but the ‘beaks’ 
of that generation were an easy, 
tolerant class, and as it was pretty 
well known that one or two of those 
who graced the magisterial bench 
were not altogether strangers to 
the peculiar attractions of the Dog 
and Duck, the business was allowed 
to be earried on without let or hin- 
drance from the guardians of the 
public morals. At length, how- 
ever, some transactions more in- 
famous than usual were divulged 
in connection with the establish- 
ment, the virtue of beadledom was 
aroused, the license was cancelled, 
and the Dog and Duck passed into 
history. 

The institution called Bethlem 
was at that time maintained on a 
small scale in a building close 
to Whitecross- street, where the 
limits were circumscribed, and the 
antiquated, and in some respects 
cruel, system of restraint involved 
in strait-jackets, handcuffs, chains, 
and so forth, was practised as the 
only one then known to science. 
In the year 1810 the new hospital 
was opened for the reception of 
patients. It occupies—with the 
garden in front, the courts for ex- 
ercise, and the pleasure - grounds 
behind—about eight acres, and 
cost (inclusive of the freehold) a 
sum little short of 125,000/, The 
number of patients for whom ac- 
commodation is provided is 366. 
For many years after it was finished 
criminal lunatics were consigned 
to it, for whose care and mainte- 
nance Government made an allow- 
ance. Here died, in 1828, Mar- 
garet Nicholson, who had been 
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convicted of an attempt to stab 
George III, This wretched woman 
was an inmate of the hospital for 
forty-two years. James Hadfield, 
who fired a pistol at the same 
monarch in Drury-lane Theatre, 
was also confined here, and died 
in 1841. Edward Oxford, whose 
attempt to assassinate her Majesty 
on Constitution-hill in the preced- 
ing year caused so much -horror 
and indignation at the time, and 
who has been but lately released 
and sent out of the country, was 
likewise incarcerated in Bethlem ; 
as was MacNaughten, who mur- 
dered Mr. Drummond, Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, in mistake for 
Sir Robert Peel, who had, he fan- 
cied, treated him with injustice or 
indifference. Captain Johnston, 


the unhappy maniac who murdered 
the whole crew of the ship Tory, 
was here for many years; and 


among the more recent criminals 
whose capital sentences were re- 
mitted on grounds with which the 
public are still unacquainted was 
Celestina Summers, convicted at the 
Old Bailey of the murder of her ille- 
gitimate child, a girl ten years of 
age, by cutting her throat when 
asleep. This woman conducted 
herself in the dock with astonishing 
efirontery, declaring to the last that 
she had been illegally convicted, 
although shenever denied the crime 
with which she was charged. She 
told the turnkey who stood beside 
her in the dock that as her father 
had been the master of a work- 
house, and her mother the matron, 
their children ought to be well 
up in law (!), and that she defied 
the judge and jury to hang her. 
The judge and jury, to their credit 
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be it recorded, did their utmost to 
disappoint her in that respect. The 
latter found her guilty of murder, 
and the former sentenced her to 
be hanged, adding that a more 
hideous crime had never been dis- 
closed in a couit of justice, and 
that her guilt was without a single 
mitigating circumstance. The hu- 
manitarians, however, made out a 
case on her behalf, and she was 
eventually consigned to Bedlam, 
where she remained until the cri- 
minal lunatics were removed to 
Broadmoor in Berkshire. 

The visitor to Bedlam is afforded 
an opportunity of witnessing the cu- 
rative treatment of insanity, under 
circumstances which, but for some 
structural defects in the building 
itself, would be perfect. In the 
first place, the inmates are classi- 
fied with the utmost care ; regard 
being had to their previous social 
position and present condition. 
The wards are scrupulously clean 
and well ventilated ; and the cor- 
ridors and apartments, in which the 
patients sit, work, or amuse them- 
selves during the day, are made as 
cheerful as possible, by the intro- 
duction of flowers, aviaries, and 
other ornamental adjuncts. In the 
convalescent wards the patients 
have all the comforts of home, 
and appear to enjoy themselves 
thoroughly. Following the attend- 
ant, as he unlocked a door in the 
convalescent ward at the men’s 
side of the building, I found myself 
in a spacious apartment, well- 
lighted, and furnished with every 
auxiliary to a well-appointed bil- 
liard-room. One of the players, 
who was just about to make a can- 
non and ‘take a life’ (the. game was 
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pool), turned round and, holding 
out his hand, exclaimed, ‘How do 
you do, old fellow? So glad to see 
you!’ I returned his grasp, and as- 
sured him that I was quite well, 
and pleased to see him so jolly. 
‘I know your face,’ he added, look- 
ing intently at me; ‘but we don’t 
remember names here—City man, 
City man.’ He then took off his 
hat, shook hands again, and made 
a handsome cannon as coolly as 
possible. ‘How long has he been 
here?’ I asked of the attendant. 
‘Only a month or two,’ was the 
reply ; ‘but he often comes; he 
knows as well as we do when he 
ought to be here.’ 

I expected to find many of the 
male inmates in a moody and de- 
jected frame of mind; but the num- 
ber so affected was inconsiderable. 
The use of tobacco is allowed at 
certain hours, and to the smokers 
is no doubt a great consolation. 
One gentleman was reading a 
magazine, which he laid down as 
we approached ; and rising, made 
us a polite bow. Another removed 
a chair which was in the way; 
while a third observed, as he 
looked at a charming little cou- 
sin who accompanied me, as if in- 
voluntarily, ‘Ah, yes; very pretty 
indeed.’ Possibly he was recalling 
the features of some fond face. In 
a corner near the fireplace a very 
young man sat reading ; I was in- 
formed he was a student of one 
of the universities, and had been 
reading for ordination. On in- 
quiring whether the patients ever 
quarrelled with each other, or at- 
tacked any of the keepers, I was 
informed that such instances are 
extremely rare. Keepers are, of 
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course, in constant attendance in 
every ward, but their interference 
is seldom required; while, as a 
general rule, the patients regard 
them with the best feeling, and 
exhibit their sense of kindness in 
many ways. The aviaries are, in 
some instances, constant sources 
of amusement to the patients, both 
male and female; and they be- 
come much attached to the birds, 
whom they regularly feed. In the 
female wards the occupants often 
excel in needlework, embroidery, 
and painting. When ladies visit 
the wards, they like to exhibit 
their fancy-work; and in some 
cases they are allowed to dispose 
of it. On Sundays the patients at- 
tend divine service in the chapel, 
one side of which is devoted to 
the male, and the other to the 
female patients. Their conduct, I 
understand, is most exemplary ; 
and no person unacquainted with 
the fact that the congregation was 
made up of lunatics would fancy 
that he was in such company. At 
Christmas the wards are decorated 
with evergreens and flowers; and 
the usual fare for the festive season 
is provided in abundance. The 
medical officers of the institution 
are justly popular with the in- 
mates, over whom they appear to 
exercise an extraordinary moral in- 
fluence. : 

In one instance only, during my 
visit, did any patient express a 
desire to leave the ward. This 
was in the case of a poor woman, 
who beat her head with her hands 
and begged in piteous accents to 
be allowed to go home. Her 
paroxysms of excitement were 
periodical, and did not last long. 
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In the male refractory ward there 
was a man who stood close to the 
fireplace with his arms folded and 
his chin resting upon his breast, in 
the attitude of Napoleon musing 
at Elba. Possibly the poor fellow 
imagined he was the Emperor, and 
that the ward was the rock to 
which perfidious Albion had con- 
signed him. I was informed that 
he rarely spoke to anyone, and 
appeared wholly engrossed with 
some absorbing thought. Reti- 
cence is not, however, a charac- 
teristic of insane persons, although 
there are few asylums in which 
some instances are not found of 
lunatics who seem almost to have 
lost the use of speech. Among 
the gentler sex, however, the cases 
of forced silence are very unusual ; 
showing how strong is the ruling 
passion, even when the mind has 
gone. 

Passing next to the female wards, 
I was struck with the admirable 
order, neatness, and repose of all 
around. The patients were for the 
most part either working or read- 
ing. In a few instances, however, 
they sat apparently wrapped in 
thought, and did not raise their 
eyes to look at us. In one of the 
wards I encountered a pair of mag- 
nificent eyes, large, lustrous, and 
speaking, and endowed with that 
gleeful roguish expression which 
in childhood is so fascinating ; 
they beamed from a corner of the 
room, and on looking again I 
found they belonged to a young 
girl of apparently about twenty 
years of age, who was crouched in 
a corner, seated on the floor. She 
smiled charmingly as we passed, 
and looked the very soul of mirth 
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and pleasure. Her history I found 
to be a sad one. She was the wife 
of an artist, and had not been mar- 
ried more than a few months when 
symptoms of insanity became ap- 
parent. A peculiar phase of her 
madness was, that although she 
recognised many of her relatives 
who came to see her, she was 
wholly unconscious of the presence 
of her husband. ‘O, why doesn’t 
he come ?’ was her constant ejacu- 
lation, and yet her husband stood 
before her. Her case was, I under- 
stand, deemed hopeless, notwith- 
standing her youth. In another in- 
stance my attention was directed to 
a tall, well-looking girl, with a com- 
manding figure and an abundance 
of that peculiar-coloured hair which 
fashionable ladies aspire so much 
to possess and take so much pains 
to imitate. She was, it seems, a 
capital amateur actress, and was 
accustomed to take the leading 
parts at the theatrical entertain- 
ments periodically provided for 
the amusement of the patients. 
The delusion most prevalent 
among lunatics of superior social 
position at Bedlam, as elsewhere, 
is, that they are great people — 
lords, ladies, and so forth. One 
gentleman fancied he was the Czar, 
and more than one lady was some- 
what indignant that she was not 
treated with the deference and 
respect due to royalty. The cir- 
cumstances of a painful case came 
to my knowledge (but was not 
imparted in the institution) of a 
young girl who had become insane 
after having been for a consider- 
able time in a cataleptic condition. 
She was, it seems, accosted in the 
street by a man who asked for 
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alms, and subsequently threw him- 
self down on the ground before 
her and pretended to be labouring 
under an attack of epilepsy. The 
shock to the nervous system was 
so great that catalepsy ensued, 
and subsequently insanity. Her 
case, however, was not considered 
hopeless. 

Another illustration exhibiting 
cerebral and spinal sympathy was 
brought to my notice, also result- 
ing in temporary loss of reason. 
A young married lady, whose sis- 
ter was an invalid, was in the habit 
of visiting her daily. On one oc- 
casion the door was opened by a 
strange servant, who, when inter- 
rogated as to the condition of the 
invalid, replied, ‘I have not heard 
how she is to-day.’ The lady then 
announced her name and relation- 
ship, and proceeded direct to the 
bedroom of her sister. To her 
horror she found her a corpse, and 
the body prepared for interment. 
The shock at once bereft her of 
reason, and at the same time occa- 
sioned a painful spinal complaint 
which prevented her from raising 
her head. 

‘ Have you among the patients 
many with suicidal tendencies ? I 
inquired as we passed by one who 
stood leaning with her head on 
the arm of a sofa, and swaying her 
body to and fro. ‘ Not by any 
means sO many as you might sup- 
pose,’ was the reply; ‘ but their 
cunning is so great that it is very 
difficult to prevent suicide if such 
be their fixed determination.’ It 
seems that a patient who meditates 
self-destruction will wait patiently 
for months for an opportunity, and 
then exhibit extraordinary clever- 
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ness and fertility of resource in the 
attempt. In one case at Bedlam 
a woman contrived in some un- 
discovered manner to obtain pos- 
session of a lucifer-match, which 
she secreted until she eventually 
succeeded in setting fire to her 
clothes, and inflicted injuries from 
the effects of which she died. 

There are but two or three re- 
fractory cells in Bedlam, and these 
are rarely tenanted save for a few 
hours at a time. The barbarous 
practice of chaining the unhappy 
maniac has long since been dis- 
continued. The ‘ padded room,’ as 
it is called, is now the only punish- 
ment (if such it can be termed), 
but there is nothing repugnant in 
it. It isa square chamber, divested 
of furniture save a thick mattress 
on the floor; the walls are padded 
with wool, horse-hair, and cuttings 
of cork, and the inside of the door 
is similarly protected ; the window 
is high up, and placed beyond the 
reach of the patient. Should the 
condition of the sufferer be such 
as to involve danger to himself or 
any of the other inmates, he is 
conducted to the padded room 
until the paroxysm has passed 
away; after which he is allowed 
to return to the ward. A very 
short time suffices to exhaust the 
strength of the unhappy patient ; 
and sleep (in his case indeed ‘a 
blessed thing’) assists more than 
any other remedial agent to soothe 
the nerves and restore composure 
to the mind. In the case of fe- 
males, the padded room and the 
consequent ‘solitary system’ are 
generally found successful even 
with the most violent lunatics. 

At Bedlam, the kind and en- 
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lightened care of the medical offi- 
cers, and the liberality of the go- 
vernors, have been directed as 
much as possible to ameliorate the 
mental as well as physical condi- 
tion of the inmates. With this 
view, part of one evening in every 
week is devoted to a social meet- 
ing, at which all who are in a con- 
dition to attend are invited. Music, 
instrumental and vocal, and read- 
ing aloud, constitute the recreations 
on such occasions. A ball is also 
given once a month, which the pa- 
tients highly appreciate ; and there 
are theatricals once a quarter. 

The following is a copy of the 
programme of one of the latter 
class of entertainments given last 
winter. The names of the per- 
formers (officers of the institution 
and patients) are, I should state, 
assumed. The affair passed off 
with great éc/at, and wound up with 
a nice little supper, which is more 
than is given in the regular haunts 
of ‘her Majesty’s servants.’ 


Bethlem Ropval Theatre. 


On Thursday and Friday, Nov. 7th and 8th, at 
8 P.M. precisely, will be performed by special 


desire the Extravaganza of 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 


- « « Mr. C. Lonne. 
. Meekty. 
Alibajon ..... Mr. A. Donne, 
Gimbo Mr. Batcuevor, 
Bowbells . BucKTHORNE. 
High Priest . . . Mr. Potipmar Lazarus. 
OT .< - « Mr. Sxycarx. 


Aboulifar 


. « « Miss Farrurunt. 
Miss Tuynne. 


Nobles, Mandarins, Courtiers, Guards, 
Ladies, tc. 


Scenery and Musical Arrangements by 
distinguished Amateurs. 


Dresses by Madame Conetey, and Messrs. 
Crarkson and May. 


Machinery and Properties by Mr. Pearce. 
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At 9.30 P.M. the favourite Farce entitled 


THE UGLY CUSTOMER. 


Mr, Simon Coobiddy , Mr. BucxTuorne. 
Capt. Coriolanus Snap- 

dragon 
Alfred Weston . . 


Sophia (Coobiddy’s daughter) Miss Farrurvt, 
Mary (the servant). . . . Miss Tuynne. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


Mr. C. Lonne. 
. « « Mr. Sxytark. 


On inquiring as to the classes 
from which the female patients are 
chiefly drawn, I was informed that 
the majority consist of governesses 
and the wives of badly-paid clerks. 
How 

‘man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn’ ! 


The struggle to live and to keep up 
a decent appearance on a wretch- 
edly-inadequate stipend peoples the 
madhouse more than the workhouse. 
The very poor, God knows, labour 
hard enough, and suffer terrible 
privations, before they will consent 
to enter ‘the house ; but who save 
their Maker can tell the anguish, 
the sorrows, and the struggles of 
the smitten classes ‘above them? 
With sensibilities more keen, and 
frames unfitted for great physical 
exertion, they toil and strive, and 
plan and suffer, still enduring, and 
still hoping for the better day that 
never is to dawn for them; and 
when hope at length no longer sus- 
tains the weary spirit, the mind 
gives way, and insanity supervenes. 

Admission to Bedlam is obtained 
by application to the governors, 
who prefer to admit patients of the 
educated classes whose friends are 
unable to place them in private 
asylums. None, however, are re- 
ceived who are properly objects for 
admission into a county lunatic 
asylum. No patient is allowed to 
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remain in the hospital more than 
one year; and when the vacancies 
are but few, preference is given to 
those patients whose cases are 
deemed to be most urgent and de- 
serving. ‘The popular impression 
that the institution is endowed or 
assisted by the State is erroneous. 
It is dependent altogether on the 
munificent benevolence of private 
individuals long since called to 
their rest and their reward. The 
trustees for the time being are the 
owners of certain freehold estates 
in Lincolnshire and other property, 
from which a revenue of about 
35,000/. per annum is derived. The 
expenses of the establishment are, 
however, very considerable, and 
with increased resources at their 
disposal, the governors would gladly 
extend its usefulness still more. 

In winter, the patients take exer- 
cise in the long corridors, which 
extend the whole length of the 
building ; and in summer they have 
access to a garden, in which they 
can play cricket, croquet, and other 
out-of-door games, and also amuse 
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themselves with gardening. The 
dietary is on the most liberal scale ; 
and the permanent cure of the pa- 
tients, and their restoration to so- 
ciety, is the object of continual 
solicitude on the part of those who 
have the government of the insti- 
tution in their hands. That a place 
so extremely interesting and well 
worthy of a visit is so little known 
to the public may perhaps be ac- 
counted for by the circumstance 
that, until the last few years, it was 
in part the asylum of criminal lu- 
natics, maintained at the cost of 
the State, and that admission to 
their wards could only be obtained 
by a special order from the Home 
Secretary. Now, however, that 


this class of inmates has been rele- 
gated to Broadmoor, the public are 
freely admitted on each day of the 
week (excepting Mondays and Sa- 


turdays), on presentation of a go- 
vernor’s order. The average num- 
ber of visitors, exclusive of the 
friends of patients, does not, how- 
ever, much exceed five hundred 
per annum, 
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RECENTLY I had the pleasure of 
meeting in society an American 
lady, residing in England, who 
had just returned from a visit to 
the United States. With great 
frankness she declared her entire 
disenchantment concerning New 
York. The streets of that metro- 
polis seemed to her very narrow 
and very dirty, after her experience 
of London; and, above all, she 
found herself most uncomfortable 
on account of the absence of cabs. 
To be forced to plod up and down 
the American thoroughfares, with 
no refuge from pedestrianism but 
in an omnibus, a carriage, or a 
street-car, and to be debarred from 
going to parties or theatres in wet 
weather, because there were no 
‘hansoms’ or ‘ four-wheelers’ for 
which she could send her maid, 
seemed to her unendurable incon- 
veniences ; and she had come back 
to England, fully satisfied with a 
temporary sojourn in her own 
country, and ready to settle down 
here contentedly for the rest of her 
life. 

No doubt the English cabs, and 
more especially the cabs of Lon- 
don, are dear and dirty. Equally 
certain is it that they will not bear 
a moment’s comparison with the 
cabs of Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and 
the rest of the European capitals. 
English editors tell us this often 
enough, and without the slightest 
effect on the cab proprietors. But 


to Americans, who have never 
been accustomed to anything of 
the kind at home, the English 
cabs are a positive luxury, and 
their fares are ridiculously cheap. 
Even the English omnibus—that 
unventilated box upon wheels— 
that combination of inconveni- 
ences — possesses several advan- 
tages over the omnibus of the 
United States. The American om- 
nibus is more roomy, and the seats 
are more comfortably cushioned, 
and the windows will let down so 
as to admit fresh air; but still it 
is but very few removes from that 
Texian stage-coach, in regard to 
which a traveller indignantly ob- 
served that he was willing to pay 
for a ride and walk the whole dis- 
tance, but he’d be hanged if he 
would carry a fence-rail to pry the 
coach out cf the mud-holes. He 
who rides in an American omnibus 
works his own passage. There is 
no conductor to stop the vehicle 
and open the door for him when 
he wants to get in or out; he 
must pass his fare up to the driver 
through a round hole in the roof, 
and as the driver has double du- 
ties to perform, it is problematical 
when the passenger will receive 
his change; he must vacate his 
seat and hang on to the straps 
whenever a lady wishes to enter 
the crowded ’bus, since there are no 
limits to American politeness, and 
no regulations enforced as to the 
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number of persons that the omni- 
bus is to carry; and lastly, if he 
happen to sit near the hole in the 
roof through which the fares are 
handed to the driver, he must pay 
everybody’s money and be held 
responsible for the change. An 
English omnibus has its faults ; 
but, nevertheless, it is sometimes 
‘full inside ; while in every Ameri- 
can omnibus there is always ‘room 
for one more.’ An English omnibus 
has seats outside, which gentlemen 
prefer in any decent sort of weather. 
And, best of all, it also has a con- 
ductor, who will attend to your 
entrance and exit, receive your 
money, and sometimes remember 
to let you out within a few squares 
of your destination. It is related 
of Mr. Anthony Trollope, that when 
he desired to leave an American 
omnibus, he shouted through the 
pay-hole to the driver, and when 
he desired to pay his fare he pulled 
the check-rein and stopped the 
vehicle. These proceedings, al- 
though they excited much ridicule, 
seem to me perfectly natural. Old 
fogey as England is considered, it 
is many years ahead of the United 
States in public conveyances, and 
in several other matters quite as 
important. Doubtless the English 
omnibuses may be capable of great 
improvements; no one can ride 
in them and not agree with this 
opinion; but it is not for Ame- 
ricans to cast a stone at a means 
of locomotion far in advance of 
anything of the kind in the United 
States, where the fares are the 
same for all distances, and where 
foolish laws prevent the omnibuses 
from running on Sundays, when 
the greatest number of people wish 
to travel about. 
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I do not forget the American 
street-railways, which many per- 
sons and many journals are now 
anxious to have introduced into 
England. IfGeorge Francis Train 
had been more of a business man 
and less of a buncombe orator, this 
experiment would have been tried 
in London long ago ; and, in spite 
of the prejudices which he man- 
aged to create against his own 
scheme, the project of street-rail- 
ways now has so many and such 
influential friends, that well-inform- 
ed journalists predict that these 
railways will soon supersede the 
omnibuses. If these predictions 
prove correct, there are large for- 
tunes to be realised by the omnibus 
proprietors, who have only to follow 
the example of their American 
brethren by first claiming indemni- 
ties for the loss of their routes and 
then investing the money thus ac- 
quired in the stock of the railway 
companies. It is quite certain that 
street-railroads in England will pay. 
In America the dividends are some- 
thing enormous—forty per cent 
per annum has been paid by some 
companies. Legislators and lobby- 
agents grow rich upon the bribes 
offered to secure the passage of 
Acts permitting the streets to be 
occupied by these railroads. I be- 
lieve that the Birkenhead railway 
—tramway it is called in England 
—is very remunerative; and in the 
little Spanish town of Jerez, whence 
almost all the best sherry is ex- 
ported, I found that the street-rail- 
way was regarded as a profitable 
investment. How much greater, 
then, will be the gains of the tram- 
way companies in such a place as 
London, which is a city of suburbs 
and magnificent distances, and in 
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which the daily travel is almost in- 
calculable! But if my suggestions 
in regard to this matter could have 
any weight with members of Par- 
liament, I would beg of them not 
to grant charters for any street- 
railway companies before sending 
a commission to New York and 
Philadelphia to inquire as to the 
operation of the system in the 
United States. For example, there 
is no reason why a percentage of 
the profits of the companies should 
not be paid to the local govern- 
ment as the price of the right of 
way. Most of the present com- 
panies in American cities have es- 
caped from this just debt by ig- 
noring the municipal governments, 
and obtaining their charters—gene- 
rally by direct purchase—from the 
State legislatures ; but so powerful 
has been the agitation upon the 
subject, that all future corporations 
will be compelled to insert a clause 
giving the local taxpayers a share of 
their earnings, more than enough to 
keep the streets clean and in repair. 
Such a clause ought to be forced 
into every English charter. There 
is no better model than the State 
of New Jersey, which preserves its 
inhabitants from all State taxation 
by simply levying a percentage up- 
on every ticket issued by the Cam- 
den and Amboy Railway Company. 
Again, it has been proved by ex- 
perience that the English omnibus 
proprietors will not voluntarily 
adopt the transfer-ticket system, 
which works so admirably in Paris. 
The railway proprietors will be just 
as obstinate, unless the law steps 
in to compel them to accommodate 
the public. In New York, where 
this point was overlooked in the 
charters, the companies refuse to 
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issue transfer-tickets, although they 
are almost all owned by the same 
capitalists ; but in Philadelphia you 
have the privilege of changing your 
route as often as you please, for 
the same fare, so long as you are 
travelling in the same general di- 
rection. Then the shameful over- 
crowding peculiar to the American 
street-cars should be prevented by 
strict legislation ; for in the United 
States the passengers are packed 
into the cars as closely, but not as 
comfortably, as herrings in a barrel, 
seats or no seats, ventilation or no 
ventilation, and all the remon- 
strances of the press are unavailing. 
If an occasional death, frequent 
accidents, and life-long illnesses 
result from this practice, the com- 
panies console themselves with 
their enormous dividends ; for ‘cor- 
porations have no souls.’ Besides 
this, it is undeniable that street- 
railways do encumber the thorough- 
fares and impede the business- 
traffic, and it is a question whether 
the underground railways, when 
their ramifications beneath the 
streets are perfected, will not super- 
sede the necessity for American 
tramways in England. Concern- 
ing these and a hundred other 
very important points of detail, a 
parliamentary commission could 
readily obtain reliable information, 
and it is to be hoped that no 
charters for street-railroads will be 
granted until the subject be tho- 
roughly investigated. 

The substitutes for cabs in Ame- 
rica are hackney-coaches—lumber- 
ing, two-horsed carriages, little used 
by the citizens, except at Irish fu- 
nerals, but left free to victimise 
poor strangers. Nominally under 
the control of the police, the 
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drivers, who are generally roughs, 
or ruffians, as Dickens rechristens 
them, contrive to evade all the 
efforts of vigilant officials like 
Inspector Brackett, to keep them 
in order. Printed rates of fares 
are directed to be placed in 
every coach, and the drivers 
hide them under the cushions or 
floor-cloths, where travellers can 
never find them. Legally the fare 
is fifty cents—two shillings English 
—per mile ; but practically the pas- 
senger is. at the mercy of the 
driver, who will not accept less 
than one dollar—four shillings 
English—for any distance, how- 
ever short, and who will coolly 
drive off with your trunks in the 
daytime, or knock you down in 
the nighttime, if you resist his 
demands, which are uniformly ex- 
tortionate. The law directs him 
to give you a ticket, with his num- 
ber inscribed, when you engage 
his coach. Practically he never 
does anything of the kind, and 
abuses you manfully if you ask for 
his ticket. Compare these dear 
and dangerous hackney-coaches 
with the cabs of England. You 
have only to step into the street, 
or send out a servant, and your 
cab is immediately at your service. 
For sixpence a mile, or two-and- 
sixpence an hour—the legal fare is 
two shillings—you may ride wher- 
ever you please. If you are in 
doubt about the distance, police- 
notices are plentifully posted de- 
tailing the exact fares between 
various localities—a device un- 
known to the inventive Americans. 
If you quarrel with your cabman 
you may order him to drive to the 
nearest police-station, and have the 
affair settled at once. A London 
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cabman dare not disobey such an 
order ; a New-York driver would 
tip you into the East River first. 
Unquestionably the London cab- 
bies always want more than their 
just fares, and usually manage to 
get it; but, as a rule, they are 
rather inclined to whine than to be 
insolent, and, except with drunken 
men, they are seldom quarrelsome. 
I have lived two years in England, 
have employed cabmen at all hours 
of the day and night, and much 
more frequently than the majority 
of people, and I have never yet 
had a dispute which an extra six- 
pence did not satisfactorily settle. 
There are people who upon prin- 
ciple would not give an extra six- 
pence to settle anything ; but they 
are not Americans, or else they are 
better fitted for another world 
where there is no small change. 
Even such persons will admit, how- 
ever, that it is better to be begged 
formoney than to be knocked down 
and robbed of it; and this is just 
the distinction between English 
and American cabmen. In point 
of fact, almost all the English cab- 
bies are beggars. They have no 
fixed idea of the just amount of 
their fares. If you hand them 
what you think right, and walk 
off, they drive away ; if you hesi- 
tate, they begin to talk about the 
bad weather, and rough roads, and 
long distances, and ask you for 
more money. They never have 
change; and should you venture 
to say ‘How much?’ they regard 
you as fair game, and name any 
price less than a sovereign. Dur- 
ing the recent cab-strikes I amused 
myself by considering what the re- 
sults would be if every cabman 
were paid his exact fare by every 
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passenger. Why, in the first place, 
the cabman’s receipts would be 
cut down at least one-third. Ima- 
gine the consequences for your- 
selves, This may be an argument 
for raising the legal fares of the 
cabs ; but that is a matter beyond 
my province. I only desire to call 
attention to the fact that nowhere 
in the world, and particularly in 
England, is the dealing between a 
cab-driver and his passenger con- 
ducted upon business principles— 
so much service for so much 
money. You have often heard 
cabmen say, ‘My horse is lame, 
sir? or ‘I’ve driven very fast, sir 7 
or ‘It’s a rainy night, sir;’ or ‘ I’d 
like to drink your health, sir,’ as 
an excuse for receiving more than 
the law allows; but nobody ever 
heard a cabman say, ‘ You have 
given me more than my fare, sir ; 
or ‘This shilling belongs to you, sir, 
as I’ve only driven you a mile.’ 
One night after a dinner-party, 
having carelessly put my gold and 
silver together in my vest-pocket, 
I paid the cabmen sovereigns for 
shillings, and half-sovereigns for 
sixpences, in the dark ; but neither 
at my host’s house nor at my hotel 
did any cabman call to refund the 
money. I do not deduce from 
this accident that all cabmen are 
thieves ; I merely state that Eng- 
lish cabmen swindle you more 
civilly than most others. Only at 
Paris is the four-boire so fixed a 
charge that no intelligent person 
need be humbugged. 

To my countrymen anxious to 
see London I give this advice, in- 
stead of the stereotyped formula 
of the guide-books about riding on 
the top of the omnibuses: Walk 
till you are tired, and then call a 





cab to convey you back to your 
hotel or to your predestined ter- 
minus. In walking about London 
you will always find amusement, 
and often instruction. No Ame- 
rican’s education is complete until 
he has come to England, and stu- 
died attentively the country and 
the people. No Englishman’s edu- 
cation is complete until he has 
made a similar study of America. 
The two countries are so much 
alike, and yet so different, that at 
every step there is something new 
to learn—something to imitate— 
something to avoid. In some re- 
spects, the Americans are centuries 
in advance of the English people ; 
in others, we Transatlantic folks, 
compared with the English, are 
barbarians... If I were forced to 
sum up the characteristics of the 
two nations in a single sentence, 
I should say that the English are 
too fond of retaining old ideas be- 
cause they are old, and that the 
Americans are too fond of adopt- 
ing new ideas because they are 
new. Too much Conservatism 
versus too rapid Progress—this is 
England and America in a nut- 
shell. A dear old English friend 
named Robert Hanna, who in- 
structed me in my youth, and 
taught me to love this country next 
to my own, put the same thought 
into another form. ‘ England,’ 
said he, ‘has too much law, and 
America too little.’ Not to take 
the reader farther away from the 
subject of which I began to write, 
I own that these thoughts occurred 
to me, as they probably have to 
many others, when I first drove 
about in a hansom, and saw some- 
thing of the mysteries of London. 
Along your haphazard route you 
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notice on every hand some proofs 
of the ultra-Conservatism of Eng- 
land. Across certain streets, for 
instance, you see iron railings 
erected, with a gate, and sometimes 
a gatekeeper. These streets are 
not always the most unfrequented. 
Southampton-street, Strand, one of 
the busiest thoroughfares in Lon- 
don, is thus barred and disgraced. 
Upon inquiring, you learn that such 
streets are the property of noble- 
men ; that the gates are closed at 
fixed hours by the nobleman’s com- 
mands ; and that, in order to show 
that public traffic is permitted on 
sufferance, and to prevent any de- 
suetude of legal rights, the gates 
are shut formally once a year, no 
matter how much the public may 
be inconvenienced. Would any 
other people than the English per- 
mit this? Riding farther, you dis- 
cover that the transit of a cab 
across a public park is forbidden 
by somebody who signs himself 
‘George, Ranger,’ and that you 
are obliged to drive miles out of 
your way in consequence. Would 
any other people than the English 
submit to this? Arrived at an- 
other park in the evening, you see 
a number of men and women walk- 
ing about disconsolately inside, 
and you are informed that they do 
not know how to get out, the gates 
being locked at nine o’clock. You 
also discover that, although the 
gates of this park are closed, offi- 
cials are at hand to open them for 
cabs and carriages, and that these 
useless officials, who merely repre- 
sent a public annoyance, are sala- 
ried by the Crown, to whom the 
parks belong. The Crown in Eng- 
land means the people. Would 
any other people than the English 
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submit to be badgered and worried 
like this? You attempt to drive 
out to the suburbs, or to cross from 
one side of the Thames to the 
other, and toll-keepers present 
themselves, and mulct you of what 
is virtually a fine for passing from 
street to street. Englishmen know 
that turnpike and bridge-tolls in a 
great metropolis are nuisances 
which should be abolished ; but 
the British argument, ‘It has al- 
ways been so,’ covers all these 
cases. No foreigner can help feel- 
ing that all such weeds in the fair 
garden of England ought to be 
plucked up by the roots. 

The symbol of English Conser- 
vatism is the guinea. There is no 
such coin issued from the Mint. 
It was obsolete years ago. The 
pound or sovereign has entirely 
replaced it. Yet it lives in the 
charges of shopkeepers and thea- 
trical managers, and benevolent so- 
cieties. Whenever you are charged 
a guinea for anything, you may 
make up your mind that you have 
been cheated out of a shilling. 
The English Press never exposes 
this swindle, because, among other 
reasons, writers are always paid by 
the publishers so many guineas a 
column or so many guineas a page. 
It would be fairer and more busi- 
ness-like to say so many pounds, 
so many shillings; but the writers 
perfectly understand that, if this 
were the rule, their recompense 
would soon be the pounds without 
the shillings, and so they have no 
interest in attacking the guinea 
nuisance. But these gentlemen 
ought to remember that, while 
they receive guineas, they also pay 
out guineas, and that, in the end, 
on everything, from theatre-boxes 
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to silk hats, they lose more than 
they gain. A single leader in the 
Times, a few squibs from Punch, 
and this swindle would be extin- 
guished. It exists simply because 
it has existed, and it robs the rich 
just as the farthing swindle robs 
the poor. At the cheap shops in 
England you may see articles 
marked in large letters ‘ONE 
SHILLING,’ and then in smaller 
letters ‘ELEVENPENCE,’ and then 
in smaller letters still, almost ille- 
gible to those who do not wear 
spectacles, ‘three farthings.’ These 
are goods sold at more honest shops 
for eighteenpence. But the eyes 
of the shrewd British matron are 
attracted, first of all, by the star- 
ing announcement of‘ one shilling.’ 
She does not see the ‘ elevenpence’ 
until she is half-way into the shop, 
and the ‘three farthings’ are un- 
known to her until she meets them 
in the bill. Sauntering by one of 
these shops, and observing that 
the proprietor seemed to be dis- 
engaged, I stepped in and asked 
him, among other questions, what 
effect it would have upon his busi- 
ness if he were boldly to advertise 
his goods at ‘twoshillings’ instead of 
the deceptive ‘ one shilling eleven- 
pence three farthings.’ ‘Why, sir,’ 
he replied—I don’t pretend to give 
his exact words—‘ it would show 
that I didn’t understand human 
nature, and I might as well quit 
the business.’ Perhaps the guinea 
swindlers understand human na- 
ture also ; but the farthing swind- 
lers have this advantage over them 
—there is such a coin asa farthing, 
while a guinea is an impossibility. 
No London shopkeeper of the pre- 
sent day ever received one over 
the counter, and every tradesman 


knows that he is taking an extra 
shilling out of your pocket dis- 
honestly—pleading, of course, cus- 
tom for his excuse—when he sells 
his wares for a guinea instead of a 
pound. But when Napoleon called 
the English ‘a nation of shop- 
keepers’—an epigram far from true 
—his satire was more bitter than 
he knew. If all the English re- 
sembled their shopkeepers they 
would be completely contempti- 
ble ; for the British shopkeeper’s 
first lesson is to cringe to his rich 
customers; his second lesson is 
to bully his poor customers. A 
thoroughly-trained English waiter 
says ‘Thank you, sir,’ when you 
tell him to bring a scuttle of coals, 
and ‘Thank you, sir,’ when you 
inform him that he is an unmi- 
tigated blockhead. The British 
shopkeeper appears to believe this 
the true manly model ; and, if you 
are an American, he disgusts you 
with his servility as much as he 
robs you in his bill, In Paris you 
are robbed as badly, but there you 
expect it. What a relief it is to 
find that many English shops em- 
ploy women as clerks ! for the wo- 
men are always more independent 
than the men. Being women, they 
cannot quite cringe. Even Mrs. 
Heep, in David Copperfield, is not 
sO aggravatingly ’umble as her son 
Uriah. 

No foreigner can be many hours 
in England without observing the 
peculiar relationship between roy- 
alty and trade. He sees over every 
other shop signs such as these— 
‘Gunmaker to theQueen,’‘ Breeches- 
maker to the Queen,’ ‘ Staymaker 
to the Queen and the Prince Con- 
sort,’ ‘Whipmaker to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales.’ At first 
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he imagines that these must be the 
best shops in London. Before long 
he discovers that they are only the 
dearest. After awhile he learns 
that the Queen has apparently a 
dozen or a score of gunmakers, 
breeches-makers, and staymakers 
in her service, and that the Prince 
and Princess of Wales are equally 
well supplied. A few questions 
will teach him that royalty never 
heard of nine-tenths of the people 
who parade its names in front of 
their doors. Pecuniary or other 
influence has procured them a bit 
of parchment from some subor- 
dinate, and their sign is painted 
in large letters to astonish the 
ignorant, and is bedecked with the 
royal arms to convince the scepti- 
cal. English people are very sel- 
dom taken in by this humbug. If 
a costermonger were to announce 
himself as ‘ Purveyor of Potatoes 
to her Majesty,’ or if a chimney- 
sweep were to put at the top of his 
card—as one of them has done— 
‘By Special Appointment to the 
Royal Family,’ no Englishman 
would be surprised. This sham 
parade of royal custom is a catch 
to which he has been accustomed, 
and, if he be at all economical, it 
only tells him at which shops not 
to deal. But with foreigners the 
case is different. A tradesman 
whose only claim to reputation is 
that he furnishes his goods to the 
Prince of Wales assured me that 
during the summer, when the Lon- 
don season was over and all the 
fashionables had left town, his em- 
ployés were kept busy by the Ame- 
ricans, who came over just at the 
time when London was deserted, 
and stopped here long enough to 


order his goods before leaving for 
Paris. Let me warn my compa- 
triots against putting their trust in 
any prince’s name over a shop- 
front. Already it has come to be 
understood in England that the 
best shops are those which make 
no parade of royal patronage. 
High-sounding names over the 
door are like the certificates in the 
advertisements of patent pills — 
generally bogus. When you begin 
to count how many tailors, how 
many furnishers, how many shoe- 
makers, how many hosiers, how 
many jewellers, how many hatters, 
how many glovers, how many 
whipsters, how many hairdressers, 
and how many photographers the 
Royal Family seems to have in 
London alone, without counting 
any of the other places which they 
patronise liberally according to the 
advertisements, you will begin to 
doubt which is the real Original 
Jacobs. Distrust them all, as the 
more intelligent Britishers do. As 
good wines need no bush, so good 
shops do not require this preten- 
sion to royal custom. I do not 
know what official is responsible 
for these trade-certificates or diplo- 
mas, issued with an apparent royal 
sanction, nor what are the perqui- 
sites of the office which this person 
occupies; but, for the sake of their 
own dignity and honour, those 
members of the Royal Family 
whose names are taken in vain 
(in a double sense) by multitudes 
of aspiring shopmen should look 
into the matter personally, and 
abate an evil which has involved 
the retail dealers of England in a 
mire of petty hypocrisies, pre- 
tences, and deceits, 
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No ivory cabinets carved or inlaid, 
No gimcracks my sideboard adorning, 

Tempt Fate, and the duster that’s used by the maid 
Who tidies my room in the morning. 


No powdered retainers mount guard in my hall, 
No plush my symposia graces ; 

No parasites do me the honour to call, 
No beauty embroiders my braces. 


I'm as poor as a rat or a poet, although 
The man who could give, and not miss it, 
A cheque for a cool twenty thousand or so, 
Is pleased when I pay him a visit. 


I envy him not, well content with the run 
Of his place—he has capital shooting ; 

Then pack my portmanteau and put up my gun, 
And hey! for my cottage at Tooting. 


Day pushes on day, and the crescent moon hastes 
To her wane ; and, as older and older 

You grow, grow your habits, your wants, and your tastes, 
And the scheme of your life waxes bolder. 


One foot in the grave, you cling fondly to youth, 
Whose gold needs a little fresh gilding ; 

You wait for your wine to grow riper, forsooth ; 
And a house, not a tomb, you are building. 


Ah, cease, nor encumber your gains with the spoil 
Of the children of care and of sorrow ; 

For thee now they suffer, for thee now they toil ; 
But Death puts us even to-morrow. 


He, caring for riches and rank not a jot, 
Makes pride and the worm better neighbours ; 
He hears the sad wish, whether uttered or not, 


And releases the drudge from his labours. 
G. T 

















A RENCONTRE, 


























